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[‘‘t HAVE COME To ASK YOU TO BE MY WIFE, I0sE!" LORD GREVILLE SAID.] 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


_ Turre are few spots more ruggedly beantifal 

in all England than the county of Yorkebire. 
_The moors, the bracken. covered mounds and 
hills; the rough, undulating country; the 
wild, fresh, breezy atmosphere that prevails, 
all tend to bring delight and satisfaction to 
the real sportaman, or the lover of Nature, in 

its purest and simplest form. 

caine Lege on in Sr dh + 
most rugged parts of Yorkshire. reality, it 
‘wae nota beautifal structure, bein wonspeess, 
‘48 it were, of odds-and-ends of buildings, which 
seemed, (as they had been indeed), to have been 
added from time to time by some one or other 
ot the long list of dead-and-gone Earls of 
- urne, and forming at the present 
time a queer sort of rectangular mass of 
saa entirely covered in some of the older 
ith ivy and other , and stand- 


ake. bare and undecorated in those of later 





Still, irregular and ill-defined as was its 
architecture, Barrackbourne was far from 
being ugly ; and, indeed, the central hall and 
curious old entrance doors, which were all that 
remained of a former monastery, impressed 
the beholder for the first time with a sense of 
majesty, strength, and historic age. 

The estate was a magnifivent one; the 
timber was some of the finest in England, the 
coverts and preserves were stocked with 
game, and the Barrackbourne breed of cattle 
were famous all over the world. 

Wander as he might all over the face of the 
globe there was no place so dear to Greville 
Earne as this home of his childhood. 

There were two other estates attached to 
the title; buat, save for a visit now and then, 
the family rarely occupied either the houee in 
Scotland, or the large, rambling mansion in 
the north of Cornwall. 

The Earldom of Barrackbourne was one of 
the richest in the peerage. From the days 
beyond the Norman Conqaeat the family bad 
lived and thrived, growing slowly and surely 
richer as the centuries slipped away ; and now 
at this particular time the owner of the 





Barrackbourne title. with its fine landed 
property, its rent roll of nearly -eighty 
thousand a-year, and its proud position in the 
world, was @ little child of some four or five 
years, weakly from his birth—a source of con- 
stant anxiety to his guardian and graod- 
mother, Katherine, Dowager Countess of 
Barrackboarne. 

A lite fall of sorrows, despite her wealih 
and magnificent station, had this gentle lady 
known. 

An invalid herself for nearly fifteen years, 
bereft of a husband she adored, then of the 
only daughter who had come among the boys; 
and, lastly, at one fell blow, of her tall, hand 
some, noble, eldss: son, and of his sweet, 
fragile young wife, she had drained the cup of 
sorrow almost to ita depths. 

Norman, Earl of Barrackbourne, father of 
the present peer, had been killed suddenly one 
day in the very first flash of his youth and 
happiness. 

He went from the Castle in the morning. 
full of life and vigour, having tenderly kissed 
the fair-haired girl who was so dear to him; 
and at night they brought him home 
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and: hornbiy Civtigureojehaving been dragsed bwere togézber,though not quite to be described, 


by bis horse\some@ distance @fitcr Bis fall in 


was sn fligiently dc finitein suggesting th at Ione’s 


the-bunting. fieid. “/power over him was that of a beautiful woman, 


Young Lady Barrackbourne ewer, erpiled. 
again. The eame week saw ber Gexth, léaving 
her baby, the heir that had been so anxiously 


expected, alone, without father or mother to 


guicee and love him. 

Poor little child! He never miseed that 
handeome, goodly father, that delicate, sweet 
girlich mother. 

He had “ granny” to kiss and comfort him 
in all his woes, and Uncle Greville to climb 
upon and play. with whenever he liked, and 
how he liked; and then, after Uncle Greville 
came schoolboy Uscle Dan, who would devote 
hours of bis holiday to amuee the lissle fellow 
who was 80 frailand weak a represemtative of a 
noble race. 

The love tbat both Grevillebeman; and 
Dunstan, the boy, bore for theigamother was 
passing sll ordinary or commonplace affec- 
tion to them. 

Sbe was the best, the dearest, she sweetest 
woroan in the world; to her they were the 
living embodiment of a)l thatvqwas frank, 
tender, straizhiforward. True, she worshipped 
them both, bat she clung to Greville as her 
protector and comforter—in the years that 
stretched between\ter andthe grave. 

Not even on the dead son, Normanyor on her 
beloved husband badche lavished greater love 
than che dia upon Gzeville, and nojmother'’s 
heart ever reaped & mors bountiful harvest of 
affection and absolute consideration thanthat 





not-aepmesty child, 
Bhe was a favourite with everyone—with 
avery one, that is tosay, except the smallest, 


d -Barrackbourne-could —not~ bear 

Jone. No cejolement, no reasoning, no gentile 
scolding had any effect. The child obstinately 
and determinedly retased—to-bave anythin 
to say to the brilliant young creature who bad 
become such a pet at the 

With Audley he would ait enough, 
though he never indulged injany 0 babyish 
talk, and with..Mre. Archdale he was much 
the same, buthis dislike to Ione was marked 
and decided. 





wtea was being discuseed, 


mameeting in Greville's 2 ; 
‘ this. hour, and -now sev: sot 
‘people were scatteredwmbont: t 


corners of the room. ; 
'** Lam so fond of<ohildren 1 “Ione. added, 
h a hittie sigh. 
She-was looking wonderfall . Bhe 
wore & Gress of vivid red ‘ 
—made in @ clinging cal t 5 
and fastened.at the throatymiths “dia- 


mond brooch, which she bagipiiferedtzom-her 


= 


possessed by Katherine, Lady Barrackbourne. | mother's meagre:jewel-case, 


The-yaohting cruise over, both the boys, as 


em, returned to fill the whole houge '+he warm:hue of her Gress: 


With lifeaod a pleasant atmosphere cf con-, ened most people ;‘but gn os on ee of 
| effect she wonld prodace, 


tentment. 


ks and 
» fright- 


| The contrast between 


had 


Oswald\Arohdale had come to the Castle‘ come in from the coverts by 


with Dun, andstogether, they-setsthemeelves the universallooks of-amaze 
*to-contrive.all sorts-ofvamesements provoked. 
mtheirown handea;) Audley,sin her tailor.made ddinesdldgked 
‘eartimehich+to<esrry theobild through the: smart and jjpretty—s* t)pical Muglish:.gizl ; 
rbot done ‘was an’ i 


to work : 
for dittle 


: she 


Avgust wae a thing ofthe .past,and with ont “of the .common-a, clinging, »langh- 


September came @ pasty:of men for the shoot-; 
ing. 
sLedy Barrackbovrne:\delighted in: having 


gidezz\ing oreatnresy@h her! red shot” 
-baixiandsber vivid gown. 3 
ckeeeville was oneof sbe.lastto compe 0 


pstairs, 
young people abont be rand ne sooner did she: bntes oon as he bad.entered thewoom-Igne 
hear that Mra. aig arg aba ae | Gon & glance|ontofaleer.subtleeyes. 


in @ little cottage: d she 


'# Gome and: sit-besidewne. ~ I want:to‘know 


immediately beld-out ip. “@lkabout your sport, Wisat-have you bagged 
‘Ifyou will belenient,:eb@pardon me for) Lord Greville?” : 


not-ebeying the strict Jaws. of etiquette,’ she 


« Greville ,ans weredvherpmatehanionlly. —He 


hadewritten to Mrs. Archdale, “ Ieballybe.-co}¢ank-dewn on she cushioned eeat-eside;her, 
glud if your Canghters and. yoursélfewill give jfecling that atrange-sort of intoxéeastionereep 


us the pleacure..cf. coming over to Barrack-' over bim-again. “He found hi 


bourne whenever you feel-.inclined; beginning -the girl-besideshim,-astbough’ by somecmes- 


With ® quiet dinner to-morrow evening.” | 

Needless to say, the cinner was at once} 
accepted ; and, indeed, Mra, Archdale drove | 
over the same afternoon that she received this 
kind letter, and made herself exceedingly 
charming to Grevilie’s mother, who received 
her as she received every one, lying, supported 
by cushions on her invalid couch. 

After the ice was broken an intercourse 
between the Castle and the little cottage at 
Bring was epecdily establiehed. 

Scarcely adsy passed without seeing either 
Tone or Audiey at Barrackourne, or Greville 
Don, or some one of the many male guests at 
the Priory, as the small house was called. 

Both girls bad a preat success with their 
beauty, thongh of the two Ione was the most 
admired. She was so young, so innocent, so 
happy, Lady Barrackbovrne declared, it was 
like music to hear the girl’s voice about the 


Greville, who had curiously enough forgotten 
that first premonition of infatuation on board 
the yacht in the weeks that bad intervened 
between his next meeting with Jone, found 
himself drifting into something’ of the same 
feeling every now and then. 

He ecarcely knew how tu define the'feeling. 
He liked Ione very much when he was away 
from her ; he chimed in with the rest, and 
ealled her a pretty child; but the impression 
she produced on him sometimes when they 








meric inflaenmce, Her laughter seemed «to 
bewitch him. The sma)! white hands flattering 
about on the deep red surface of her dress, 
the milk-white throat above the loose collar, 
the graceful turn of the little head, with its 
curls bunched and pinned in a sort of pictur- 
esque disorder, all possessed # strong fasdina- 
tion for him that made bis brain whirl, and 
his heart beat. 

Gradually, of late, he had grown. to think 
less of Ione, the child; and Ione, the woman— 
young. passionate, beautiful—hbaunted his mind 
in her stead. And yet, paradoxical as it may 
seem, Greville felt, in bis.inmost heart,. that 
he was no more in fove with Ione than he was 
with her brother Oswald. 

The girl had undonbsed physical attraction 
—that wae all. Intellect was not [one’s strong 
point. She hated clever things; and although 
she bad received a moderately good education, 
there was reslly very little she remembered 
of it, or tried to cultivate. Her, métier was to 
langh and dance her way throngh the. world, 
She ponted if anyone introduced .polisica; 
abont books she was quite ignorant; paintings 
bored her ; and the only music she cared about 
was borlesque jingle-jangle, or the light, 
effervescent songs of a popular comic.opera. 

Even when Paul Angelotti, in a flying visié 
of two days, sat down to the. piano in the 
magnificent reception-room, and, there was. & 
general hush all round, Ione could scarcely 


and yet, the most important pereonin the house, 


They were sitting in the ‘guight;Adtesmenn 4 
‘There was.gouerhily 


-hia-eyes drawmto | 


qefrain from yawning. 9M. Angelottiywas ogy. 
tainly very bandgome, and of course the sang 
well; but Ione would have infinitely preferred 
#towit-in a corner with Greville, and talk nop. 
sense, 
It was because Greville always did talk 
this nonsense to her that Ione never gras 
@ moment the res. r of the man 
she had determined should; be.berbushand, 
She knew nothing of his thoughts, of his 


g |-mental quali 


é a jy mnte “pereeption, 
mingled witb, for an Englishman, an unusna} 
strong love of art in its highest and best sense, 

No, Ione; thonght;jof Greville only) as 4 
handsome young man /with ajjsitle and 
moderate ; wealth, and. a; greater title and 
larger wealth,eoming;to him, slowly, but most 
certainly, everyday. 7 She was content to take 


**1 am so unhappy that Otho Mill, +, bim at this valuation. It-was an additional 
me,’ she said, one afternoon 4 Peatictaction to:her worldly mind, (heart-she 
were tears in her violet eyes, -@did not possess); that Greville shouid be s0 
in her voice. “handsome, Thevtriuamph, over the rest of 


he seciety women would be so much the 
greater ; but, beyond that, it was not Greville 
himself «she,,cared about. Had he been a 


ahe would have set hereelf the 
tas’ of..winning,him jast the same. 

Little @tho, swith that infinity: of wisdom 
which seems divided. between obildren and 
dogs, bad: shraonkfrom Ione as from something 
» he could nottrust. He seemed to-realise that 
«behind the merry:laughter, the honeyed words, 
and smiling. red Jips, there lived.s;hard, cruel, 
unserupulons natore which:+would not hesitate 
to wound and. maim.all shat etood in itg path; 
and, theebild’s extraordinary: dislike,to: her 
hurt and annoyed Ione’ moresthan she could 
express. 

“I do so-slove href she «@aid: to 

i g her jant little bead ins 
cosy @ cushiowed seat, ‘and they 
alwaysdoveame,’ Lord .Greville~always |” 
ewith e@upretty sort of petulance. ; 

‘Hiow.-conld~they help i#?"" Greville 
enough, :yetsivith a sort of 
e avoioeof-hich he himself 


ss \bargly aware, 

“Phen why wilhwiet Otho?” | | 
, Greville looked wagpay an ingtent from the 
Mascinatjon of ber ayes. ; : 

~~ Tam afgaid-shg poor little:chap is getting 
4apbiled. - ¥ou-seehow.my-mother adores him, 
and how dearsheissto us all. He is eo weak 
and. féail it-seemeas though a breath of air 
mastblow-himaway. You must make some 
allewances for him, Miss Ione, and try to 
him. It must be a childish freak. 

he is jealous of you? You see, you 
dhave»become such a favourite at Barrack- 

béurne!"’ 


“ Have 1?” Ione asked, in alow voice. ‘I 
—I, don't. know what I have done to deserve 
such kindness, Greville! Dear Lady Barrack- 
bourne, how good she is? I know now why 
Oswald caliedher an angel! ~Oh!’’ Tore 
broke off suddenly, “here is Mr. Fraser!” 

Greville jamped up and welcomed his 
cousin. 

‘*Diok, dear old fellow, how are you? 
Where have you sprung from? I thought 
you were.with the Carisfords ?” 3 

“ Jaat come from there,” Dick answered in 
his slow, languid way,,and then he bent over 
Ione's hand and_.received.ber, weloome, ¢X- 
pressed warmly and gracefully, lita koow- 
ing the sudden anger.and annoyance ;the gitl 
hid behind ber pretsy speeches and. smiles at 
| this, his unexpected appearance. , 

Ione bad fushomed Dik Eraser,,and knew 
of his donb and mistrust of, her. nagpher, also 
of his. intention to keep Greville, ont,0+:80y 
folly if possible. >be), ; 

“I hate him, with his slow voice, aad, quiet 
eyes!" she thonght, impatiently tg herself. 

“ The only good. thing is. he doesn $,imagine 
there is much harm in, me |"..she,pmiled to 
herself, ‘‘ I shall have to. undeceive,kim one 
of these days!” ; 

The arrival of Mr. Fraser -broke,ap .the 
téte-d-téte, much to Ione’s annoyance, for 
Greville had seemed almost caught this after: 





bump-backed, @iefigared, even repulsive, man. 
12 8) 
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noon. Bat she,was a philosopber ; and as the 
two men disappeared, to goto Lady Barrack. 
pourne in ber ,own.room, Ione was, Jangbing 
apd.talking ponsense with two or three of the 
others,,,all. ot whom, were delighted to have 
the chance of a, word, with her. 


Dick .Feaser..loved his aunt almost as: 


y 


tenderly as he had loved his mother, her 
gister,.and never miseed paying little yisits to 
the delicate woman, fo. patient under. much 
gofiering, bocily.and menial, = 

« And where is Osho?” he inguired, after 
he bad sat and chatted to Lady Barrack: 
pourne for nearly half-an-hour., 

“I expect he is with Don. Both he and 
Oswald are so good to the child.” 

Greville bad perched himself on the back of 
the old-fashioned ,couch, and was caressing 
his mother’s thin. hand in both- his strong 
ones, The soft light of the lamp fell on her 
thin, pale, handsome face, and showed the 
tenderness in her eyes, she,counterpart of his. 

‘By the way, mother,” he ssid, hurriedly, 
“why is it that-Otho is so-rude to Tone?” 

Is he rnde?"’ Lady Burrackbourne said, 
hastily. ‘‘Imust speek to him, he is. gener- 
ally.so pretty in his ways!’ 

* Perhaps Miss. Tona teases him!" Dick 
suggeated, and he looked a listle. surprised as 
Greville, almost. eagerly, refuted this. 

‘Children are strange ;listle..creatnres |” 
Lady Barrack bourne.said, in her,.gentle way. 

“I suggested. to Jone.it..was probably a 
tonch of jealousy. . You see, Osho was king of 
the snail, figuratively and literally, before she 
came!’ 

“Sbe is a pretty child !’’ Greville’s. mother 
said, warmly, ‘and will be a. beantiful 
woman !"’ 

“ What. are:they:.doing. in this part. of. the 
world? . They..are.not staying here, are 
they?” Mr. Fraser asked casually, leaning 
back comfortably in his chair, and stretching 
his feet tothe fire, 

* They have. a.small. house at Bring. I 
believe it belongs.t0 old Colonel Archdale, who 
wishes. them, to.stay there for a time; and, as 
Mrs. Archdale told me, the old man was some. 
what of a .tynant, and they. are greatly 
dependent npon:him, his. will.is,lew |!” 

Dick Fraser Jiatened to, his aunt in silence. 
This explanation did not deceive him. ._He 
recognised the mancouyres and prevarications 
of a clever, worldly: woman, such as he had 
known.Mrs.. Archdale to be from the first. 

“T am delighted that they. are come. They 
are. charming .peighbours!" Lady Barrack- 
bourne said, warmly, ‘and you know I am 
very fond of..all. young people about. me. I 
have rarely met & girl I like better than Ione. 
She is 0 innocent and unsophisticated, so full 
of Jifeand beanty !”’ 

Greville felt his pulses thrill:at his. mother's 
words. The hazy sort of intoxication .pro- 
duced. by Ione's presence-was lingering longer 

-abont his brain. to-day. 

The.vision of: .shat: brilliant face, with its 
wonderful hair, seemed to dance before: his 
eyes. look where he might. 

_He sat silent, listening to the chat between 
his cousin and his mother, in a half.:dreamy 
sort of way,.conscions of a sense, of caricus 
pleasure that was not quite definable, and yet 
Which: reemed.to be. closely associated with 
Tone and Ione’s beauty. 

— Barrackbourne. noticed his.preoccapa- 

n 


- — are tired ta:.day,.my. boy ?’’ she said, 
ently. 

Greville roused himself. 

“T have certainly: sramped a. .gor dish bit, | 
and,” laughing slightly, «‘ I don’s think Longht 
to show myself-in a lady's: boucoir .inymy | 
present condition. I .am literally mad from 
head to foot!” : 


» answered ;. “bus. there goes the 
dressing gong, so 1. suppose you. must both 
depart, and make yourselves respectable for 


| As Dick ‘Fraser-rose -he suddenly put bis, 


“Oh! by, the, way, Greville, I have got 
something for you!” He produced some papers, 
and held gnt.an envelope, 

Greville looked at.it in, astonishment. 

“A registered Jester! and open! What 
does it mean, Diok ? , Where gid you.get is?” 
He, was turning she envelope over and over in 
his band, 

** It.was given me:this. morning by Baines 
atthe -——, It, appears.that for something 
like three months past they have been missing 
odda and.cnds.of shings.at,theclub. Letters 
have disappeared containing money and 
cheques, &c,, and at last they get a watch on 


oneof the boys, and discovered him to be the 


culprit. 

‘The young fool! "Mr. Fraser added, 
warmly, with all the keenness of a. barrister. 
“He abstracted the, mongy,.and never des- 
troyed the Jetters' Did you.ever hear of such 
rank stupidity? Really peopleare fools ; and 
amongst the, rock of torn pepers and things 
when this. young hopefal’s box, was searched 
that letter was found. 

“I was inthe olub:for a moment. passing 
throngh this morning, and Baines spoke of it. 
I told him I was coming direct here, and that 
I would,restore to you your property, minus 
the enclosure! "’ 

‘‘ Who was your correspondent, Greville?” 
the Countess, asked, 

Greville had opened the letter, and read the 
$wo.or. three..words. | For sn inatant he was 
puzzled ;,then his memory flew back, and the 
nen antes Sized, aad. figure rose before him, 

e | deepodblue, eyes .gazing.at .bim from 
bebind the.,thick veil. 

She had passed from his mind, of late, and 
indeed, he had not expected to receive the 
money back—at least, for a time. 

Somehow he had never doubted she would 
discharge her debt at,some future date, bat 
jadging from her appearance it had not seemed 
possible for the moment. 

He felt a strange sensation. as he looked at 
the.bold, firm, writing, and recognised by the 
date on .the.enyelope that she bad, indeed, 
faisbfally, kept. her word. 

It. was, & gratification to feel, he had not 
aniejndged ,her. .At. the. game.time he felt 
degidedly digappointed.she. had given no name, 
no address, not the.smallest.clae by which he 
could trace ber. 

‘* Ibiafrom a.poor person whom I temporarily 
helped in.the.summer,” he paid, evasively, as 
he, stooped. and kiesed, his, mother. ‘'I had 
forgotten all abont it; bot I am glad—the 
other. one.did not forget. Yes," he added. to 
himeelf,,.ac.he. went up to.his room, ‘I am 
glad, very glad,” and then.be said so bimself, 
almost tenderly, ‘Poor thing | poor thing!" 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Dick Fraser was not long at the Castle 


before the real state of things dawned upon 
him. 

Jone took her. proper position in his eyes as 
® woman, not a cbild, and a woman fraught 
with more danger to his cousin than either 
her sister or her mother. 

He objected, silently, to the Arohdale reign 
at Barrackbourne. , Gradually, day by day, 
he, saw that Ione was foroing herself, as it 
.were, into the..yery.heart of the small family 

° 


y. 
Per parely Greville. won’t be so mad as to 
make such a girl his wife—a coquette, with 
as much knowledge of the world ay most men 
twice her.age! Ione Archdale is all very weil 
for» flictation—for a day's amnsement; but to 
| dream of putting her here as mistress of the 
Castle—for.Greville must. reign here soover or 


g _ plater—to leg shat girl. take Aunt’ Kasherine’s 
“ Sons .are» i »beings,”’ Bar: 
cuit privileged ngs,” Lady } place 


| It.is absolute madness !'’ 

This would be the burden of his thoughts as 
he.sat smoking alone, or tramping through the 
soverts on a day’s sport. 

He conld not afford more than a week at a 
time.at Barrackbourne—fortunately for his 





hand into his coat- pocket, 


nameandfoxrtune. . , 


fame . time. 








Dick ..was, no .briefless , barzister, but one 
rising slowly, and surely, to the, top of the 
tree ; conseqaently, big time. was nok com- 
pletely his own, And he neyer regretted it 
more than now, when he realised that Greville 
was abeolutely drifting down, the stream that 
would lead to a river of misery not only to 
bimeelf, bat most probably to those who were 
80 dear to him, 

An onlogker sees most of the game, and 
most certainly Dick Fraser casily saw the 
one Tone was playing, 

** She is no more in love with Grev. than she 
is with this atick; ont she is clever enough to 
blind him to that, and to infatuate him at the 
Shail I. spewk oat plainty to 
him?” Me, Fraser shook bia head. ‘* No— 
better not. I may only make matterea worse 
if I do. These things are best left to right 
themselves, partisulariy with a fiery chep hke 
Greville! And, after all, if he wili make a 
fool of bimseif —he will, and anything 1 could 
Bay won’t stop him!” 

With which bit of philosophical reasoning 
Dick tried to dismiss the subject from hig 
thoughts ; bué love for his avn», sincere affea- 
tion and eocd-feliawship for Greville, allied to 
strong reverence and pride for the old race io 
which he belonged, rencered it imgoasible. 

The more he saw of the Archdaies the more 
he dislikes them, Thasisto say, be did not 
Odject.s0 stronzly to Audley, whose character 
atrack him as being above that of her mother 
and sister, and for Oswald he had.» real 
liking, bat for Mrss Archdale and Ione he held 
nothing bot contempt. 

Tbe elder.woman’'s extraordinary tact and 
plesgant manners were Jost on bim, and Ione's 
vivid bexaty had a merstricions and theatrical 
effect in his eyes. 

He _ beld himself aloof from the court of 
admirers, and was always courteous, but cold 
as ice, with Mrs. Arondale, 

He remained a week at the Castle, and on 
the day before his departure went, as usual, 
out with the rest of the guns. 

As lock.wonld have it he met with a little 
accident, .nothing very much, yet just 
svfficient enough to prevent his pulling a 
trigger at leaet for a day or so. 

Greville, ageing this, at once threw up his 
sport, snd volanteered to accompany his 
cousin back to the house. 

* I want to be at Bring in an hour's time. 
I promised to take over some new books to 
the Priory,’’ he said, 

Dick Fraser was silent for ® moment. A 
number of thonghts were josiling themeelv«s 
in his brain; and as Greville, walked on, 
chatting easily, he forgot the wordiy wisdum 
he had tanght, himself, and began almost un- 
consciously, to discuss his béte noir. 

‘s Pretty little place, the Priory!” he said, 
casually. 

He hada been over once to leave a card, as in 
cGoaty bound, 

Greville assented, 

* They have made ié prettier!’ he observed 
warmly. 

Dick thrust his hands in his pockets. 

“Mre., Archdale was lucky to find #0 
pleasant, an, abode. so convenicntly near the 
Castle.” 

** One of those curious, coincidences in life,’ 
Greville guid. ‘ O:d Colonel Archdale, it 
seems, insisted on their coming to Being this 
autamn. Don’s you remember mother telling 
you so? 

** Yes,’ Dick said, briefly, He paused a 
moment, .and then broke out blantly—too 
bluntly for one, who. was securing & marvel- 
lous reputation for diplomacy. ‘| Yee. I buve 
heerd that, Grev; bat I can’t quite make oat 
why Mrs. Archdale should have found it 
advisable to sell Aunt Katherine such a false- 
hood !"” 

Greville looked ronnd quickly. 

* Falsehood, Dick! Whoat.do,you mean?’ 

‘7 mean,’ Dick said, outwardly calm, 
though he. felt bia long-bottled anger rising 
quigkly—*' I mean that the Priory does not 
belong to Colonel Archdale, Grev. .That, in 
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fact, Mre. Archdale has taken the Priory in 
the ordinary way, through a house agent, for 
the express purpose of spending the autamn 
as near the vicinity of Barrackbourne as is 
possible!” 

Greville was silent a moment. 

**T think you must ba mistaken, Dick,” he 
said, when he spoke, and his voice was cold 
and offended. 

“I have proof that I am not!" Dick 
“answered, in the same way. 

Greville frowned. 

“You must forgive me, Dick, for speaking 
plainly ; but the fact is, you don't like Mre. 
Archdale, You are prejadiced againet her, and 
are only too ready to credit her with any fail- 
ing. Your dislike has been apparent to the 
meanest intelligence since you have been at 
Barrackbourne this time!” 

“I certainly do nos like Mrs, Archdale,” 
Dick anewered, emphatically, ‘She is the 
class of woman I thoroughly abominate—a 
mancavring adventaress !”’ 

Greville’s face flashed crimson. 

‘* Mee, Archdale is my friend, Dick,” he said, 
quietly. 

Dick turned to him at once. 

** Grev, dear old chap, 1 hope you know me 
well enough to be sure I would never willingly 
way & thing to hart your feelings; but there 
comes a time, once in a while, when is ie 
wlmost impossible to keep silence. I tell you 
I would not ventore to express anything 
detrimental againet anyone unless I were not 
— assured that I was right in what I 
ea‘d.” 

Greville walked along in silenca again. He 
was very angry with Diok, but he had no wish 
to quarrel with him, therefore he held his 
tongue, 

Thia silence annoyed Divk to further action. 

“* If Mrs. Archdale were straightforward she 
would tell Aunt Katherine the truth of her 
position. Old Colonel Archdale, as a matter 

-of fact, interests himeelf so little in her and 
her doings, beyond insisting he shall never be 
‘prought in contact with her, that this story of 
his wishing them to come to Bring and reside 
in a house of his ie‘as absurd as it is falee!"’ 

**Who bag constituted you dictator of Mra. 
-Archdale’s actions ?"’ Greville asked, saddenly. 

Dick bit bis lip. 

**T am dictator of no one’s actions, but I 
can't stand by and see a man make a d——d 
fool of himself without speaking one word to 
try and stop him if possible! ”’ 

Greville’s face crimsoned, and then paled. 

“In that man do you mean me?” he 
asked, coldly, yet with a throb of passionate 
anger io his voice. 

“Yes, Greville, I do!” Dick answered, 
doggedly, ‘You are simply walking blindly 
into the most clamsy and apparent trap that 
was ever set to catoh any man. You are so 
“straight yourself you imagine all the world is 
like you!” 

‘A neat way of insinuating I am a fool!" 
‘Greville broke in scornfally. 

Dick went on. 

*» You take dross for gold! Mrs. Archdale 
is the moat thoroughbred lady that ever 
atepped to you! Not even a ghost of a shady 
antecedent clings to her skirts! You accept 
»er stories with absolate faith, and you accept 

‘per daughters as being exsctly what they 
represent themeelves! "’ 

Greville came to‘a standstill, and faced his 

cousin. 

‘* We've had enough of this, Dick! I will 
lieten tono more. Neither from you nor any 
sman will I hear my friends abused! ” 

‘*Friends!” Dick said, passionately. ‘‘ A 
worldly, sycophantic woman, living, as best 
ebe can, on the sharp wits nature has given 
her! One daughter a copy of herself, though 
perbaps not so bad, and another——”’ 

*‘ And the other?” asked Greville, calmly, 
his face set, and stern. 

“A thorough-paced coquetée, with red hair, 
white skin and wonderful eyes, in place of a 
woman’s heart, &@ woman’s nature, or a wo- 
man’s modesty and innocence |!” 





Greville looked at his cousin for an instant 
in silence, then he spoke. 

“ I think it will be as well we do not meet 
for some time!” he said, as coldly as ioe. 
“ Qoaarrels between relations are alway bad ; 
and holding the views you do there could be 
no good fellowship between us. You have 
chozen to abuse my friends. I don’t quite 
see your motive in so doing ; but if itis merely 
the gratification of personal spite, then I 
must arrange matters so that in future I may 
be spared a repetition of this afternoon's con- 
versstion |" 

“You put these people before me!’' Dick 
exclaimed, almost fiercely. *‘ You let them 
come between us—we who have never 
qvarrelled in our lives! " 

‘‘The quarrel is not of my seeking; bat 
since it has come I am glad to be able to 
settle matters once and for all. You are my 
cousin, and I have always regarded you as « 
man I could trust, and asa friend ; but friends 
do not come first! There is something that 
comes before them, before brother, sister. even 
—- - That something is a wife, Dick, 
an ; 

“And you mean?" 

Dick got no farther. He was aghast at the 
fulfilment of his fears. 

“‘T mean to ask Ione Archdale to be my 
wife this very afternoon!’ Greville said, 
quietly. He lifted his hat as he spoke, and 
began to walk on; but looked back before he 
had gone many steps. ‘‘I need scarcely 
point ont to you that you are at liberty to 
leave Barrack @ @8 soon as you like!” he 
said; and with that he walked away swiftly, 
leaving Dick mortified, hurt, and angry 
beyond all description. 

* * * * 

Andley was in the old-fashioned garden 
when Greville rode up on horseback—a tall, 
handsome, noble-looking man, fit scion of a 
noble race. She watched him descend and 
tie bis horse to the gate. 

Toere was envy in her heart as she. looked 
at him—envy, mingled with sincere liking. 


Audley had rarely met euch a man as Greville | 


Earne ; and his bright, frank manner, and true, 
straightforward nature, gave her a sensation of 
pleasure when she remembered it. Assoon ag 
she caw his face to day shesaw that there was 
some change. It was full of determination, and 
@ carious, fixed, set expression which had never 
been there before. She welcomed him in her 
quiet way. Greville had grown to think Audley 
rather dull—dull, that istosay, when contrasted 
with Ione. Helittle guessed that this pale, fair 
girl was fall of sudden pity and sorrow for 
him as he stood beside her in the garden. 

* You will find Ione in the drawing-room ! 
Mother is out driving ’’ she said. 

*: Are you not coming in Greville asked, and 
she shook her head with a smile. 

‘* T have been in all day, Lord Greville ! I am 
glad to be in the air for a while." 

Greville gave her a smile in retarn—rather a 
mechanical one. He scarcely knew how to 
analyse his feelings at this moment. Anger 
jostled up against regret, anger againet Dick, 
regret that that anger should have been born— 
a@cort of excitement, a restless feverishness, 
that formed itself into a longing to be with 
Ione—to see her lissome girlish figure, and 
hear her pretty silvery langh—and yet through- 
out this curious desire—this infatuation 
that push®d him onwards—there was a 
sort of vague, combating feeling, a kind of 
influence that waged war against the feverish 
esgerness, and would not mingle with it. 

He walked throngh the low, old-fashioned 
hati, and paused for a moment at the door of 
the drawing-room. There wae a sound of a 
woman's voice from within. Ione was singing 
to hereelf, Toe sound made the blood rush to 
bis heartandhead. He laugheda low, shy laugh 
to bimeelf. 

* 1 never thought love would come to me so 
badly asthis! ’ hessid inwardly ; andthen he had 
Opened the door very qaietly, and was standing 
beside the gracefal figure at the piano—a 


close gown of green velvet, above which td 
the wondrous bair and clear, cream q 

Ione rose with a little ory of joy. 

“Oh! Lord Greville, I did not hear yoy 
comein! How quiet you were; and how good 
of = to come again so soon, and only becanse 
; ppened to say I wanted those books! 

Greville held both her small, slender hand 
in his. He felt a thrill ran through him. 

“‘T have not brought your books, Ione,” hy 
said unsteadily. ‘‘ I—I have come, dear, to ask 
you to be my wife! " 


(Fo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
SIR GODFREY § ROMANCE, 


Iv was an important epoch in the litle of 
Frank Stanley, the night of the fancy dross 
ball at Mears Norton Towers, for he was 
going there with his uncle, Sir Godfrey 
Hamilton, to be introduced to Lady Marie 
St. Clare, the only daughter of the Earl of 
Carstairs, whom it was the strong wish of the 
Baronet that hismephew shoold marry. And 
it was very mush to the advantage of Frank 
that his uncle ehould be satisfied with his con. 
duct; for, although he could never inherit his 
title according to the law of entail of the 
Hamilton family ; still, he was so far Sir 
Godfrey’s favourite nephew; and the old man 
had told bim that if he followed ont his 
wishes he would make him heir to the vast 
wealth, which he had amassed as a barrister 
and jadge in India, and had, therefore, every 
right to dispose of as he pleased. 

If there was one person in the world whom 
he disliked, it was hia legal heir, Godfrey 
Hamilton, who had, he asserted, been thrust 
down his throat ever since he had been 


born. 
| "He had been a remarkably ugly baby, and 
Sir Godfrey ever shrank from lack of beauty, 

He positively refused to be the godfather of 
his namesake, and he resented the idea keenly 
that he was, as he expressed it, bound to go 
ont of the world to make room for this 
youngster, who was nothing to him, although 
his nephew by the law of consanguinity. 

The birth of this boy had taken place some 
twenty-five years before, when he was home 
from India to recruit his health. 

.He looked upon his other relations with 
more kindly eyes. 

They bad no claim upon him; and if he did 
anything for them it was an act of his own 
fres will. 


Bat best of all he liked Frank Stanley, the 
only son of a dead sister, who, being next him 
in age, had been the friend and companion of 
his childhood. 

From youth he had loved the beautifal, and 
under that category undoubtedly came his 
sister Lucy. 

Heand she bai been inseparables; bat when 
he left England she felt lonely without him, 
and quickly married an officer some years 
older than herself, Colonel Stanley, a man 
well known and trusted in the service, who 
had gained for himeelf the magic V.C. for his 
gallant conduct, and many other honourable 
err d of her soldier-husband 

ucy was very proud of her soldier-hus' 
and hie hard-won laurels, and he absolately 
worshipped his lovely youog wife; bat neither 
love nor pride could keep them together. 

Colonel Stanley died a soldier's death, and 
left his widow very slenderly provided for— 
the usual sequel to such sad events. 4 

She made no complaint, but lived her retired 
and simple life, devoting herself to her only 
son, Frank. 

Fifteen years before this story commenced 
Sir Godfrey had returned to England for 
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He had thought of having Lucy to live with 
hia, but he found her too weak to move, so he 
remained with her till life was over for her, 
and the last aad rites performed. 

Her one anxiety had been F'rank’s fature; 
and Sir Godfrey had promised to provide for 


him. 

So it came about that the old man liked the 
young one for his mother’s sake—the sister 
Lucy who had been his playfellow in the 
bright days of childhood. 

S:ill, Sir Godfrey was not fond of children ; 
and, such being the case, he did not purpose 
to have young Frank at Storm Castle to dia- 
turb his quietude; bat he did his duty by him, 
and placed him at a really good school, where, 
in the master’s wife, he found a motherly 
friend and protector; and Sir Godfrey invited 
the boy to the Castle when he felt inclined to 
see him. 

As soon as he outgrew that school he sent 
him to Eton, then to Oxford, 

And now, at twenty-three years of age, he 
had come upon a long visit to his uncle. 

Sir Godfrey bad retarned from India when 
the was forty-five, and his friends spoke con. 
fidently of his marrying ; but he only shook 
his head, showing a decided distaste to the 
society of ladies in general, and those in par- 
ticular who busy tongues suggested to him 
might suit his taste. . 

He went to India a gay, light-hearted 
fellow. Baccess made him egotistical, dog- 
matical, and selfish, 

People said that he had not improved when 
he came back for a short time at the period 
of the birth of his brother’s boy, Godfrey. 
Bat there was yet a greater change in him 
apon his last retarn. 

To his sister Lacy only he showed softness. 
The rest of the world found him hard and 
cynical, and he was a decided pessimist in his 
views of life. 

As has before been said, he liked Frank 
Branley. 

Fortunately for Frank he strongly resem. 
bled his mother, was a pretty boy, and after- 
wards a handsome man. 

If once Sir Godfrey cared really for any 
‘one he was decidedly staunch. 

His love for hia sister was not broken even 
dy the grim hand of death. 

And he had never outgrown his affection 
for his college chum, the present Lord 
Carstairs, and every year journeyed from his 
rugged castle overlooking the picturesque 
River Tyne, to the grassy Midlands, to spend 
afew days with his old friend. And year by 
year he became interested in the growing 
beanty of his only child, Lady Marie St, 
Clare. She could do jast as she liked with 
She grim old bachelor. 

He sailed boats for her in the lake. His 
ingenuity in wood-carving was largely taxed 
at her orders—for dollies, gee-gees, and bow- 
wows were always in request, And as time 
Wore on, and pleasures and orders 
changed, Sir Godfrey was still Marie's slave. 
Romance probably existe in every heart, and 
although, looking at the Baronet’s hard 
features, one might have placed him outside 
the pale of tender sentiments, still he had 

en weaving a love-story, with the children 
of bis sister and friend as the chief actors in 
the life.d rama, . 

There was to be a fancy dress ball at Mears 
Norton Towers, at which pretty Lady Marie 
8t. Clare was to come out at the age of 
eighteen; and Sir Godfrey was invited to 
bring bis nephew with him to stay, and to be 
Present at the entertainment. 

This seemed to be the time for the opening 
chapter of Sir Godfrey’s romance. 

“Frank,” he said, as he pushed him a 
decanter of rare old port, “help yourself. It 
won't hurt you. I cannot follow the fancy for 
light wixea—cold, comfortless beverages. One 
glass of really good P mie is worth a bottle of 
— most expensive claret ! And unless itis of 

= quality one might as well drink red ink!" 

I suppose I onght not at my age to profess 
to be judge of wine, uncle,” said the young 





man modestly, ‘' but to my mind this is just 
perfect !’’ 

“That is right, my boy. A gentleman is 
known by his taste in wine and women. If he 
cannot discern the true flavour in the wine, 
and the pure metal of the lady, I say he has 
not the instincts of a gentle birth. And now, 
Frank, having discussed the wine, let us pass 
on to the still more interesting topic of the 
ladies.” 

“Why, uncle, I thought you were 
thoroughly indifferent to the sex ?’’ returned 
Frank, with a smile. ‘ Bat I am quite ready 
to listen to whatever you have to say to me 
on the subject.” 

‘Hamph!” answered the Baronet. ‘'So 
you expect me to do all the talking—eh ! young 
man! Nota bit of it. You're not going to 
pick my brains, and supply none in retarn. 
Are you fond of dancing?” 

‘Yes! that I am, with a pretty girl who 
moves lightly and wel). There is a poetry in 
motion, to my mind, but few seem to be at all 
perfect in it. A good partner is a very charm. 
ing thing; bat Iam afraid I am a terrible 
epicure in such matters. I have never yet 
found one who quite satisfied me.” 

‘* Perhaps the thing lacking to make the 
perfect unison you desire is a union of hearts 
bet ween yourself and your partner?’’ suggested 
Sir Godfrey, with a smile. 

* Ah! I never thought of that,” laughed 
Frank. ‘ That is quite possible.” 
anette have never been in love then, my 

y ” 


hearted,” he said, witha sigh. ‘ Bat, Frank, 
we must all get into that scrape some time. 
We can no more escape it than the thrash—we 
must have it before we die. So, lad, the way is 
to try and get it wisely and well; and this is 
= I want to help you in, for poor Lucy's 
sake.” 

**You wish to assist me to fall in love?” 
replied Frank, hardly able to hide his amuse- 
ment, and was about to add that he should 
not have thought that is was moch in his line, 
when the remembrance of the old man's 
words came to him, pregnant withead mean. 


g. 

Little as he had ever dreamed it, there was 
some ead, sweet old love.story written upon 
the faded leaves of his uncle’s withered heart, 
So he wisely substituted other words. 

**I¢ seems to come easy to some fellows, 
uncle, without any help at all!” he said. 

‘*Look here, Frank,” continued Sir God- 
frey. ‘*I don’t set my heart on many things, 
but when I do I like to carry them throngh. 
Taere are very few people who I care for ; but 
those few I like well, and I wish to bring my 
favourites together. I have thought of it for 
@ long time paat, and now I see the way to 
carry out my ideas, My friend, Lord Car- 
stairs, is giving a ball. Dancing isnot much 
in my line, but I am going, and I thought you 
might like to acoompany me. The invitation 
extends to you, my boy !"’ 

** I shonld like it of all things. Who knows 
but that I may find my perfect dancef at 
Meara Norton Towers?” 

**Ah! now you are getting hot!" as the 
children say in that wonderful game they play 
at hiding things. ‘‘I want yoa to find that 
sympathetic partner at Mears Norton Towers 
in the person of my godchild, Lady Marie 8s. 
Clare. She is jaet the mosi winsome girl 
alive, as sweet as she is lovely; and I don’t 
think, Master Frank, that the task of falling 
in love with her can possibly be a difficult one, 
What is your opinion?” 

‘*I¢ agrees with yours. I should rather 
think it would be difficult not to fall in love 
with her ; but you see, uncle, she must recipro- 
cate before the poetry can be in any way 
perfect, and the young lady may nod look at 
things from our point of view!” 

‘Tat, tat! Faint heart never won fair 
lady! Girls like to have a lover dangling after 
them if he is in any way one they can be 
prond of. And if Marie were to choose you, 


Frank, she would have no cause to be ashamed 
of her choice, You're a good-looking, acoom- 
plished fellow, fit to make your way any- 
where! "’ 

‘*My dear uncie, you are trying to make 
me conceited! You see Lord Carstairs 
may think me a detrimental! For although 
Iam an embryo barrister, I have yet to 
prove my metal and to make my xvame.: 
Ido not forget that I am indebted to your 
kindness for everything since I lost my dear 
mother.”’ 

“ All the more reason why you shonld try 
to carry out my wisher, Frank; and, what is 
more, my dear boy, you will find it to your 
advantage to doso. Lam more fond of you 
and Marie than of any others; and if you 
decide to throw your lots together, why, 
neither of you shall regret it ina monetary 
point of view, and my old friend Carstairs 
shali have no cause tocomplain. Earl though 
he is I could buy him up to-morrow, and not 
feel much the worse for it,” he added, with » 
grim smile, ‘You need not think, Frank, 
that I live in the old castle of the Hamiltons 
80 quietly because I cannot afford to make» 
grand show in the world. That is not the 
case. I live here because the life suits me— 
that is all. I have eeen quite enough of 
fashionable society ; it is hollow, like its gay 
votaries. I learnt my lesson many years ago, 
and every man has to learn it for himeelf. 
The experience of*cthers will in no wise help 
us, more's the pity; I wish it would. Siil, 
I hope and believe you will not find many 
breakers abead if you follow my advice. And, 
in years to come, when you have settled down 
into a Darby and Joan existence with so fair 
® companion, you will, 1 hope, thavk your 
poor old uncle for showing you the road to 
the happiness which he has himee!lf missed.” 

**] do thank you for your most kind interest 
in me, sir!’ exclaimed Frank, gratefally, 
‘‘andam quite willing to do all I can do in 
the matter. I shall be very glad to go to this 
ball; and if Lady Marieis kind, why, who 
knows what may happen? So far, at any 
rate, J am fancy free, Uncle Goafrey !’’ 

“Ah! who knows—eh! youngster? Get 
yourself up in some very fine feathers, Frank. 
First impressions are important. Los me eee, 
did I say that itis a fancy dress ball? What 
shall you appear as? A cavalier would suis 
your style!'’ 

“T'll follow your advice in that too,” 
laughed he, good-naturedly. “It is a matter 
of perfect unimportance to me. And yon, 
uncle ?'’ 

“I! Why, I shall jast wear my old jadge’s 
dress. I shall not feel lam making a fool of 
myself in that.” 

‘A keen thrust for the rest of us, uncle,’’ 
he laughed. ‘Bat I do not know that you 
have not hit the right nail on the head. 
have often thought myself that such fancy 
costames are better suited to children than 
grown-up people. Still they are amusing, 
more especially if suitable characters pair off 
together. It is rather incongruous to see 
Mephistopheles on tender terms with a sister 
of the Red Cross! The badge ought to frighten 
him.”’ 

‘Not it,” chuckled the Baronet. ‘ The 
nuns even are not safe from him, let alone the 
sisters. I wonder what my little friend Marie 
will wear?” 

And that day he wrote her a private letter, 
asking her to please him by wearing the 
costume of a lady of the Cours of King 
Charles, which he ordered to be sent to her 
from one of the beat costamiers in London! 


CHAPTER II. 
HIS CLEOPATRA, 

Onze might have thought that it was fairy- 
land at Mears Norton Towers, so exquisite 
was the sight of the fine old mansion upoao 
the night of the bali. 





Tne chestnut avenue, from which winter 
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had-stripped the leaves, was like -the i 


* : groined 
arch’ of -setfe exquisite building, hung with 


innumerable soft-hued lamps and lanterns. 


Up this avenue horses and carriages came 


dashing @long, amidst exclamationsof admira- 


tion from the fair ocoupants of the latter;who 


craned their white necks to get a good view of 
the illuminations in many a brilliant: and 
strange device upon the front of the building, 
A the interior was ‘deoked ‘in ‘the ‘same 
style. 

All open and brilliant lights were done 
away with, and the subdued, dim mellow 
glow of wax-lights and delicate-huéed lamps 
stood amidst a galaxy of sweet flowers and 
feathery ferns at every available space from 
floors to. cdilings, in alcoves and niches, on 
walls, over archways, amid moonlike lanterns 
= their silvery sheen, and others of rosy 

e. 

Very beantifvl and dreamy it all looked even 
before the, guests arrived. 

A ‘bright ,face peeped into the ball-room, 
and sesing.no one there its owner advanced, 
looking about her with approving eyes, 

A curtain was lifted, and a handsome cava- 
lier came forward with a smile. 

“Ia it mot pretty?” inquired the girl, 
glancing around her. 

‘*Yes!’’ replied the other, with his eyes 
fixed upon hers. ‘‘It is more than pretty! 
Lady Marie, your dress suits you to. perfec- 
tion ; and how strange that you should have 
fixed onone of the same period as my own ? 
Sarely there must be some affinity besween 
us! Will.you allow me to enter my. name upon 
your card for some dances? 

** Gertainly; but, Mr. Stanley,I must not 
take too much credit for my costame. It was 
& present from my godfather, who asked me 
to wear itito-night; and I must say I: think 
his taste is.good | "’ 

** Well, he .gave me mine, too! I also am 
his godchild, you know. He evidently -ad- 
mires the cavalier style !’’ 

“T ew 80,”’ slanghed she; ‘but, Mr. 
Stanley, ke does not look like it, does he? One 
would think Oliver Cromwell and his Round- 
head followers would be more to the.-taste of 
your grim old uncle !”’ 

** Not so,-when he. admires you so much, 
Lady Marie!’ said Frank, politely. 

‘*Oh! you mean to act up to your character 
and propitiate ‘me with flattery !"’ returned 
the girl. “‘Well,:do you know rather enjoy 
it than otherwise, although it is fashionable 
to pretend a distaste for compliments. When 
people say they are annoyed: at them I don’t 
believe a word of it. There never was any 
one born who does not prefer to have a pleasant 
thing rather than an unpleasant-one said to 
them. HEiven' Sir: Godfrey can be wheedled, 
and he is-supposed 40 -be adamant !"’ 

aia he? He is very fond of you, believe 
me ” 

‘«Preally-believe he-is in his own queer way, 
Why, yes,itis } no, it-is not! Is.this your 
wncle coming, Mr. Stanley?” 

“«Po'be sureitis, As-grave aga judge!” 

“\Oupital |!” laughed Lady Marie. ‘ He 
makes a aplendid jadge! Wewill get up Trial 
by Jary, and he shall take-the judge’s part |” 
end she clapped her hands'together gleefully. 

He caught the words. 

‘*What is that, you rogue?” the-asked, 
‘shaking-his‘fiegerather. ‘“ You are making 
‘pame ofme, are you?” 

“ Not a bitef it, Sir Godfrey ; you shouldn't 
judge eat ofecourt, Listen | there ie the souad 
of ‘wheels! How-horrid it-is:to*be the first 
arrival? I will run and bring motherin. She 
looks lovely as MarieAntoinette! No one 
would think that she could own a full-grown 
daughter like me! ‘Now, would they ?” 

And before either, of them could answer 
Lady Marie was gone, 


“Well?” -eaid the Baronet, © imterro- 
gatively. 
“ Bhe is very cbarming!"’ returned Frank, 


with warmth; “ piquant, and quite one of the 
prettiest girls I have seen |” 


Sir Godfrey chuckled. 

“You admit that my taste is good, then? 
That I did.not deceive you?’ he eaid. 

* Certainly.” 

‘‘And you are willing to carry oni my 
wishes ?” demanded the other, eagerly. 

“As willimg as any ome.can be mpon 80 
short an acquaintance. Bat we have not 
found out yet whether she is my perfect 
dancer, you know, whose heart is to keep 
time with my own,” answered the young 
man, with a smile, 

‘She dances splendidly |!" said Sir God- 
frey. ‘‘Have no fearon that score. Why, 
the room is beginning to fill already. Let.me 
get away into.a.corner,as becomes a wall. 
flower 2 ue ae Marie, and enjoy 
yourself ;,,you, will never do so younger.” 

And Frank obsyed, enjoying the -waliz 
very much with his unole’s favourite. He 
was right. She danced splendidly, and yet 
he experienced a sense of disappointment, 
The poetry was not perfect, any more than it 
had been with those other girls of whom he 
had spoken to bie uncle. 

Still .he.comforted himself with the idea 
that if they grew acoustomed to one another's 
dancing the perfect unison might yet be 
attained. He knew-he shonld never. be con- 
tent tili his partner could. move .as . though 
she were a part of himself, impelled by. one 
mind and motive power; and .he found him- 
self smiling at his own idea,+which he.was 
trying to explain to Lady Marie, who laughed 
merrily over it, 

** You require too much from the.girleof the 
present-day. Iam afraid you-will never fiad 
any @ancing quite what you desire!" 

‘* Perhaps you agree with my-unele that 
love may bring the sympathy ?”’ 

“No, indeed, I don's! .I have men 
who cance like clowns, yet whose hearts are 
true; 2nd loyal too !"’ 

“ Well, it has ever been an idea of mine.that 
T should find ont in thedance.the woman whose 
soul willaccord with my own! "'. be:persisted. 

Bhe looked at him with a strange light,in 
her eyes, 

They had got on. towards real friendship 
since he had been staying in the house, to call 
it by no warmer name; and one heart, at any 
rate, was touched by a stronger feeling. 


) Lady Marie thought no one so charming.as 


Frank ; while, so far, he. certainly considered 
her the niceat girl:he had ever met. 

‘** Mr. Stanley,” .ahe. said, ‘ will you: make 
me a promise ?’’ 

** Of course I will—a dozen if you like! Do 
you think I could refuse you anything?” 

And he looked down at the beautifol blushing 
face with a decided.sense of satisfaction. 
‘. Still keeping up the character! ’’.she 
returned, haif;eadly. ‘‘ Don’t. consider, your- 
self obliged if you fiad it an effort !"’ 
“ You'do not then think my. resources. of 
gallantry. are.great?’’ helaughed. ‘‘ But, never 
mind, Ili forgive you. What am I to-pro- 
mise, Lady Marie?”’ 
‘* You will let me into: the seoret when you 
find that sympathetic. being ?”;she answered, 
with ber eyes: raised..earoeatly to his, and.a 
crimson flash upon her cheeks. 
What sweet blae.eyes they .were,. and. what 
@ sunny face, full.of- mirth and mischief!..And 
yet, pretty as it was, Frank again felé a sense 
of disappointment. 
Lady Marie was a. lovely: pink-and-white 
darling, a rose-bad.of, a girl, with- masses ‘of 
golden hair, and neck. and. shoulders aa.soft 


and white.as a snowball—a:langhter-loving 


little creature, with a heart full of ganbeams: 
—a girl to make a cosy, comfortable .little 
wife.and.a.bright- home! But Frank -bad 
ptctared an ideal woman—tall, dark, stately — 
& Oleopatra-like being, whose love shouldbe 
hard to gain,.and, once won, impossible .to 


lose, whose eyes should make his iamost:soul 


quiver at their gaze. 
Lady Marie-was a saucy, caressing: little 
thing, very unlikely to, call out such:feelings ; 


and he sighed as he realised the fact. 





His thoughts had tied his tongue, till.he 








came to understand that those pretty, forget. 
me. not eyes were awaiting his anawer, 

‘* How do you know I have not found her?” 
he inquired, keenly alive to hia uncle's wishes 
and bis own interests, for he was really 
anxious to like Marie enough to marry her, 

“No!” she replied, hastily; ‘ there could 
be no doubt in your mind if you had done go,” 

‘‘ You speak with an air of authority and 
superior knowledge,” he laughed. ‘* Yes! I 
will promise to tell you when I know for cer. 
tain, and I shall expect the like confession 
from you!” 

“That I cannot agree to,” she returned 
with an unusual langh. ‘‘ My ideas are very 
commonplace. I have no theories to. pa 
pound. I expect the old tale will sound to 
me jost what ithas sounded to thousands of 
girls before. I.don't expect anything out of 
the common. In fact, there is more fan than 
eo Ther . roenenia ice i litt 

‘There is 80 very nice in you, Tittle 
woman! ” he said, carried away by her simple, 
unassuming words, 

Perhaps she did not hear his speech, for, 
altkhongh a rosy glow rested apon ‘the fair 
cheeks, her eyes were fixed upon the face of 
Bir Godfrey Hamilton, upon whose features 
rested so strange an expression that she could 
not fathom it. 

She pressed her hand lightly upon the young 
man’s arm, 

“Oo! Mr. Stanley, look at your uncle!” 
she said. ‘ Inever knew before that a human 
face could say so-muach. ‘See, it speaks of 
surprise, love, admiration, curiosity—and 
hate! Old bachelor though he is, mark my 
words, Sir Godfrey has a history, and you will 
hear it some day! How he is gazing at that 

girl! 1. wish I conld see her featares. She 
cannot have had anything todo with him ; she 
ds evidently teo. young. She must remind 
him of someone else!” 

Frank, Stanley, suddenly recalled from his 
own day-dreams, was trying to grasp his 
partner's words,,and to follow her quick 
thoughts. But when his eyes rested upon his 
unole s face he found it hard to remove them ; 
and the old man’s words regarding the experi- 
ence which he bad been obliged to buy for 
himself at-so heavy a@ price came as a flash of 
electricity to his mind, conveying to ‘it some 
sad, aweet old story of love, swallowed up by 
the demon, perhaps, of jealousy and hate. — 

In his preoccnpation Frank Stanley looked 
no further than those -suffering features, and 
never even noticed the girl who had attracted 
the old Judge's notice, till be found his feet 
entangled. in the long train of her white dress. 

Then she .turaed and looked at him—not in 
anger, but in calm, cold surprise—and he felt 
& strange thrill pass through him. : 

-His heart beat wildly. “There was. his 
Cleopatra ! the dream.vision of his soul—the 
tall, exquisitely moulded figure, the stately 
carriage, the dark, commanding eyes, which 
seemed to cleave straight into his soul 
with a blade as clean as those of Damascus. 

He asood epell-bouad, without an attempt 


-$6 lift his feet,-and let her move on. 


The hagghty surprise in those grand orbs 
deepened. ‘ 

Bbe stretched out her hand, and impatiently 
freed herself, the soft, white tulle tearing 
readily, and passed on with ber parsner, 
thinking,the Cavalier a bear. 

As for the Cavalier, it is impossible to des- 


-criba hid feelings. 


He, knew that hahad met bis Fate. 

“Mr. Stanley,” . whispered Maurie, “ haye- 
you found her? Was that, the first touch of 
sympathy?” and the bine eyes were reading 
his intently, . 

Frank shook himsélf from Cleopatra's spell. 

He stooped,.and raised the torn fragment of 
tull 


A. 
“T am afraid the awner of the dress will 


. scarcely say so; but, rather, she will think me 
. & clamsy. boor for my carelessness."’ 


And, placing. his arm abont the, waist of 
Lady. Marie, he continued the dance. 


Bat the little woman's mirth was gone. 
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CHAPTER III, 


‘‘'gER NAME! MERCIFUL HEAVEN! HER NAME!” 
MUBMUBED, §1R ,GODFBEY, BROKENLY,. 


Tae dance over, Frank Stanley left Lady 
Marie beside-her mother, and crossed the ball- 
room to where his unele stood in the corner, 
trembling-visibly. 

He placed a chair for him, which the old 
Judge sunk into without hesitation. 

“Can I do anything for you, uncle? I am 
afraid you are not feeling well,” he said, 
kindly. 

“Who says I am ill?” he retorted, 
snappishly, “ Nonsense! I have perfect health, 
notwithstanding my long residence in India. 
It is men’s own faults when they have not. 
What are you staring at, my good fellow? Is 
there anything pecaliae in my personal appear- 
ance ? ” 


‘‘Tam very sorry, I am sure,” stammered 
Frank. “I thought I wonld just come and 
see whether I could do anythirg for you before 
I choose another partner, that is all.” 

“ Why not Marie?” 

“ Ob, she is e for the next dance.” 

“Ah! Well, who ,is that girl in white? 
She is & mover. ‘Dance with her, and 
tell me who she is, and what she is like.” 

Sir Godfrey spoke withassumed indifference, 
but bis handa shook, and there was a strange 
glitter in his eyes. 

Frank turned from his uncle, and Jooked 


towards hia Cleopatra. 
She was stooping to speak to a lady sitting 
upon a sofa at some little distance, whose cor- 


tume evidently was,meant,to depict ‘“‘ Night,” 
for it wasblack, dotsed with silver stars and a 
crescent moon, of glittering diamonds, with 
attendant stars glistened amid a wealth of 
raven hair; but her face Frank could not see. 
for a large black fan, with a night scene painted 
upon it in silver, was held before her features. 

This.the young man _saw,.as it were, by 
accident, his whole interest being centred in 
the figure of the young girl, who had so 
strangely appealed in,t one glance to his 
fancy and hie inmost self. 

She. was dressed ina remarkably pretty 
costume. The skirt, which had.a long train, 
was made of cloth of silyer, and the tight- 
fitting, low-cut bodice was of the same 
material, the whole covered with soft white 
tulle, looking like billaws of snow, while 
glittering sparkles besprinkled it freely, and 
icicles of varied. shapes glinted as she moved. 

Sprays of frosted leaves looped. the skirt 
and decked the snoulder of her dregs.and hair, 
while a little crown of scintillating brilliants 
proclaimed their. wearer an ‘‘ Ioe Queen.” 

“Do you hear, Frank? Go and. danse with 
the girl in the frosted dress. It is the prettiest 
in the room, and she carries off the palm of 
beanty!” 

“What! You admire her more than Lady 


Marie?" langhed the yonng, man. ‘Come, | sigh 


uncle, that,is, nos.staunch.” 

The Baronet tapped bis foot impatiently 
upon the gronnd. 

‘‘ When: I,was young I should. scarcely have 
required so much, urging,’’ be said, sharply. 

‘ Well, Pag age is, seots, pi wn rather 
ashamed, to. | the, . I tore this, pi 
out of her lovely ee yay now.” arg 

‘All the more need for your apologies." 

“ Bat how am I to get to know her?” 
jm There .is, Carstairs—he will introduce 

a.” 

Fraok turned away, and followed his host, 
While Sir Godfrey eat in his corner more than 
ms hidden by the floral and leafy decora- 

ons 

‘Lord Carstairs,”.said Frank Stanley, ‘I 
Want to know shat remarkably handsome girl 
With the diamond coronet. - You.can introduce 
me. of course?” 1 

“TI can introduce you, my dear. fellow; 


I haven't an idea who is, bpt she is 
rarely bepaifa, 1 amin" refptaed the Harl, | np 
ily, 


“ Not know her ?.she.ie your guest.” 


‘True; but our friends on these cccasions 
often ask for invitations for their friends, so 
that sometimes we are, at.sea. I'll go and see 
if I can find ont from the cards of invitation, 
which are all placed in a bowl in the hall, and 
the name of ;the holder should be upon it, 
countersigned by the introducer. Perhaps 
you will come and look for yourself?” 
“Thank you. It is awkward to dance with 
alady without knowing her name.” 

‘Of course it is,” replied the Earl, as he 
linked hig arm into that of his young friend, 
and led him off to the hall. ‘ Here is the 
bowl, Stanley. Handsome, isitnot? Camefrom 
Tivoli,.and is worth a. mint of money. A 
wedding present from Sir Godfrey when I 
married. Dipin yonur-hand, my boy, and:try 
your luck. tf me.see what would that 
costume be? Frost, snow, ice, or what? I 
think I have it. ‘An Ice Queen!’ and a 
qneenly creature she is! Now for the pame 
of her majesty. ‘Geraldine FitzHerbert!’ 
A sounding one, by Jove, and suits her atyle. 
Let,me see who introduced her? How stupid 
peotie are! It is not.countersigned at all, but 
here is the young lady’s pieralare. Character- 
istic, ia it nos? Splendid writing, with power 
and ,individnality in every up-and-down 
stroke! Well, you will know.what to call her 
now,,atany rate, but. I can ‘ell you no more 
about her, as. I do not know,whotoask. The 
waltz is abont to begin, If.you have a mind 
to sy, She lady’s paces; this time we must be 
quick. 

The expression jarred on Frank's ears. 
The Ice Queen seemed.a ,divinity to him, and 
it sounded. w that.she should be spoken of 
like a frisky filly. 

In another minute he was standing before 
Miss FitzHerbert, his heart thamping loudly 
a8 he looked at her. 

The usual introduction was gone through, 
and the earl disappeared. 

Those great, dark, starlike eyes, with their 
gicsien fringe of back turned lashes, were 
ooking straight into his own. 

What wonderful orbs they were! fnll of 
some deep meaning which he longed to 
fathom, 

They were not bappy ores they were sad 
and reflective, and showed a vast capability 
of feeling, :but the rest of. the face was cold 
and calm, 

Frank wondered ,whether she was acting 
what she deemed her part, or what had 
brought this strange, unusual stillness over 
the absolutely perfect face. 


for a very: clamsy subject.” 

“ Yourself?’ she queried. ‘'I remember 
you trod upon my skirt.” 

“ And tore it,’’ he admitted. 

‘Nay; .my ,own impatience did that. I 
shonld have schooled myself better, bat self 
is 80. hard to conquer,’ she added, with a 


“ Misa FitzHerbert,” he said, very earnestly, 
Fase to you could conquer anything—any- 
one ” 

She made no sign whatever of hearing his 


white fuce ; the exquisitely, ahaped bosom rose 
and fell without emotion. 


and sweet tune of ‘‘ My Queen.” 
he, sound seemed to.affect the girl ;,her 


music. 
You are fond of dancipg!" said Frank. 
“Yes, very, more, than of anything else, 
with. good partner. A bad, one makes 
a waltz purgatory.” ; a 
‘Phe young. n laughed, bot her, spsec 
rather pleased him than otherwise. ' 
* You snake me afraid to. offer myself,” he 


“ 
w 


“Then will you bonour,me?”’ 





She bowed her head, laid her hand upon his 


arm, and in another: moment they were away, 
and Frank enjoyed to the full what he had so 
long talked of—true poetry of motion. 

In Miss FitzHerbert he had found that 
subtle sympathy which enables people to 
dance together, as it were, with one mind 
and body. Nor did the lady herself seem less 
saticfied. 

A soft, dreamy expression rested upon the 
exqnisite face, and neither broke the spell 
which hung over them by one word. 

That was severed by the music coming to 
an end, 

Miss FitzHerbert awoke from the perfect 
enjoyment with a sigh, which found an echo 
in the breast of her partner. He seemed very 
unwilling to let her go, and his arm lingered 
around her longer than was conventional, 

‘* I shall never forget ‘ My Queen,’ ’’ he mur- 
mured, ‘ Miss FitzHerbert, I have dreamed 
of such a dance, but this is the first time I 
have been so fortunate as to have my dream 
realised.” 

She raised her wonderfal eyes to his, and 
he read gratitude for his words in their liquid 
depths, but she said nothing. And the calm 
face looked as impassive as ever. 

“May I hope for another dance?” he 
pleaded, as a fresh partner came forward to 
claim her, 

* With pleasure! I shall be glad,” she 
answered, and quietly removed her hand from 
his keeping, and transferred it as quietly to 
that of her new partner. 

Bat was it his fancy, or did those dark eyes 
rest upon him with a soft, glad light in them, 
strangely at variance with the enforced caim 
of the lovely face ? 

It seemed as though the Ica Qneen had 
frozen the beautiful body, and brought it into 
perfect control, but had no power over the 
mind, which gazed eloquently out from the 
windows of her soul. , 

Thas glance filled Frank Stanley with: mid- 
summer madness. 

He stood watching Geraldine, while his 
nungle.and Lord Carstairs watched bim, 

‘Your nephew seems very much tuken with 
the frosted beanty |’ remarked the Ear! lightly. 
“TI wish I knew who the lady is, for bis sake 
apd mine, I gm very particolar about cards 
of invitation being countersizned, but that of 
the ‘Ice Queen’ gives no information as to 
how she was introqnced,here. However, the 
girl speaks for herself; no one can doubt bat 
that sheisa lady!” 

‘T agree with you. Shelooks an aristocrat, 





“Tos Queen,” said he, bowing before her | 
with a smile, ‘‘I have come to crave pardon | 


words; not, a flash flickered over the pearl. | 


The, waltz began—its soft rhythmic magic | 
| floating through the room—to the. well-knowo 


small, well-gloved hands kept time , tothe | 


contipned, | 
You, Bega. not he, I.gaw you waltz just | 


and she is the bandsomest woman I ever saw 

in my hfe save one, and, strange to say, that 

one was very like her,” rourmured Sir 

| Godfrey. He spoke reflectively, more to him- 

| self then to his friend, then aroused himeelf. 

desl ai will you kindly put a name to 
er?” 

*Sbe is Mias Gersldine FitzHerbert. 
Stanley and I looked her ont in your big 
Tivoli bowl. I know nothing more cf her, ex- 
cept that ber beauty is undoubted. By Jove, 
she has the charms of Venus, and the air 
of Juno! She will make some hearts ache 
before. she meets her fate ?”’ 

‘ Fi:zHerbert!” echoed Sir Godfrey, with 
. & dazed look, 
| © That’s it! By-the-bye, Hamilton, you 
were friends once with a lady of that name in 
India, were younot? Some twenty years ago 
i I beard a whisper of your admiration for a 
Aeantiful widow of that name. This girl 
might be, her daugbter. The world is very 
prowl, and society rune in ® groove !”’ 

'& Mrs, FitzHerbert had no daughter, no 
| ghildren at.ell!” replied the Baronet, in a 
Pw voice. 
|“ Tbat decides the question, so far as my 
} suggestion goes,” langhed the Earl. ‘‘ Excnee 
| me, Godfrey ; theres my..wife, and I want to 

speak to her,” saying which Lord Carstwirs 
| went hastily away. 

‘* Her name! Mercifal Heaven, her name!” 
' murmored .BSir Goptrey, brokenly. « And 
| her image too, .What,can.it mean?” 

The room seemed, to be.awimmivg before 


| 
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his oyes, the fizures to be dancing in a strange, 
fwatastic fashion. There was a sound in his 
ears, as though the ocean had broken loose; 
bo felt as if it were about to overwhelm him. 

He roze to his feet. He meant to try and 
leave the room. 

He staggered. 4 

Before his eyes swam a vision of stars set 
in darkness. A crescent moon shone over- 
bead. Two white arms were stretched out to 
him. A eoft meliow voice spoke his name. 
What did it mean? 

Was he dreaming of that night twenty 
ycara ago, when, for the second time, he told 
the woman he loved of the devotion which 
kad been in his heart for her so long, and 
ia which no other bad ever shared ? 

Certainly Sir Godfrey Hamilton lying 
senseless upon the ground, amid that crowd 


cf gaily-dressed, sympathetic people, could | 


not answer the question! 
(To be continued.) 








AMONGST THE WIGS. 
—0:— 

‘‘Tx's the shabbiest thing Jobn Voss ever 
did, to leave those two girls anprovided for |”’ 
gsid that hydra-headed and hydra tongued 
collective noun—the public. . 

Fer once, it would appear, Vor Populi was 
tight. And this was the history of affairs: 

John Voes—a withered, miserly, close fisted 
old heathen—had quarrelled with all his rela- 


lived with him because they had nowhere else 


ssnée of duty which they perhaps had inherited 
from some hard. headed ancestor. 

They did the work of farm-hand, maid- 
servant, and hoasekeeper withcut a remuner- 


old John’s whims, endared hisill-temper, and 
honestly did their best to make him comfort- 
able, until, at the age of ninety, he departed 
this life, and, to the amazement of everybody, 
teft no will. 


buried deep in his pockets. ‘ Always was a 
regular going miser!" 

Lottie barst into tears. 

‘No one has any right to talk so,” said she. 

‘* Hey! halloo!"’ exclaimed Dick, fixing his 
protuberant eyes upon her. “I dunno what 
yon're takin’ his part for, Lottie Harst. He 
basn’t done so much for you!" 

“T oan’t help that,’ said Lottie. “ Hs's 
got no one to defend him now.” . 

“And he was always kind to us,” sobbed 
Nellie. ‘ Aud he said he'd made a will!” 

“So he had,"’ said Mr. Black. 

‘' Where is it, then ?"’ sneered Dick Burney. 

“That's what I'd like to know myself,” 
observed Mrs. Frost, scornfully. 

The girls took couasel with their friend, the 
‘lawyer, and decided to rent the old farm from 
; Burney ata reasonable rate, and go into what 

the lawyer calied the “ bee business.” 

‘ There's always a demand for honey,’ he 
said, “and you've gota tolerable stock of bee- 
hives, and there’s plenty of white clover and 
flowers hereabontes, and yon can go on with 
poaltry and eggs and garden stuff sill you get 
going on the bee business. You never waa 








afraid of work, and I know two or three old 
, people who want # place to board, and there's 


| the two upstair rooms to spare, and you 


always got along with old folks. The board 
ain’t much, but it is something.’ 

So matters were settled. Lottie and the 
schoolmaster resigned themselves to a few 








‘* He made one, I know,” said Mr. Black, 


Hymas witnessed. 
and Lottie come to live there. 

There are some questions doomed never to 
be answered. Mr. Black and his clerk came to 
the house and turned the contents of old Voss's 


cherry-wood desk upside down, rummaged all! ; 


the corner cupboards, and ransacked the few 
closets and table-drawers. Nellie and Lottie 
searched high and low, and still no will was. 
forthcoming. | 

The two yirls, whose facea were paler than | 
aver, and whose hair seemed more colourless, 
‘ooked appealingly at the lawyer. 

*' What is to be done?” said they. 

‘*¥'m eorry for you, he said, “ but there's 
only one way. Things will have to go accord- 
ing to the old testamentary deposition made 
by John Vose's father. Dick Burney and 
Emma willinherit.” 

“ Bat he was very angry with them, ard | 
they hadn't spcken for ten years,” faltered | 
L ttie, who wasengaged toa lank young echoo!- 
muster, and the weddirg day had been set on 
the strength of a probable b: qaest. 

The lawyer slowly shook his head. 

‘ That makes no difference," said he. 

** And we have lived here for eight years, 
and worked like slaves,” pleaded Nellie, ‘ for | 
aever a cent of wages! And he always said 





*Té don'é matter what he said nor what 
you ve done. There's no contract, and you 
can't claim anything. Your cousins are the 
nataral heirs!" 

Down came Dick Barney and Emma like 
vultores on the quarry. 

‘* Dear me,” said “* Emma,” whose London 
name was Mrs. Frost. “1 did begin to believe | 
that that old man never would die,” 

‘Small loss to any one, I guess,” said Dick | 
Barney, walking around with both hands, 


| More years of tedious waiting, and Nellie wrote 
;® sorrowful note to the village carpenter that 
tions except two pale, fair-haired girls who it was of no use thinking of matrimony at 


, present, to which the carpenter, who had an 
to live, and waited on him from that dogged | 


old mother, two aunts, and a crippled brother, 

could not bat accede, however unwillingly. 
‘**T only wish,” he moodily observed, “ that 

I could get into the other world long enough to 


| give old John Voss a piece of my mind!” 
ation or a word of complaint; they bore with | 


: “Ned!” said his mother, “that’s pro- 
ane!” 

‘'T feel profane," said Ned. ‘“ And such a 
nice girl ae Nellis Hurst is, too!" 

The sisters had spent their lives in endur- 
iog, and they had no idea of flinching now. It 


[ ; was hard but they were used to hardships. 
the legal luminary of the village. ‘‘ I drawed | 


it up for him, and Alfred Smith and Ned; 
It was just arter Nellie ; 


They started bravely in the bee business, 
looked sharply after the young chickens and 
puliets, an? planted early lettuce ia a home- 
made coid frame, constructed by Ned Dale, 
and they took two venerable old men to board 
at ten shillings a week apiece at the instance 
of Mr. Biaok. 

One of them distinguished himself by split- 
ting all the firewood needed, and whitewashing 
the back kitchen in a somewhat streaky 
manner—for which he paid himself by con- 
fiscating ® rust-cologred wig which he found 
on a sheif out there. 

‘A box on 'em,” said he, ‘All the old 
wigs Jobn Voss ever wore out, I calculate. He 
was always dreadfal partickler about his wigs 
—never wore one more than three years. 
Some on 'em'’s monse-eat, bat this ‘ere’s in 
pretty good condition. There ain’t no objec- 
tion to my having it, I s’pose?” 

‘* You are welcome to it,” said Nellie, with 
& sigh. 

There was something in the sight of Unole 
Jobn’s wig that brought back the old days 
with unpleasant distinctness. 

The other old man barst into a cackle of 
senile laughter at the apparition of Daniel 
Good in the dark red wig which fitted him so ill. 

Daniel grinned with imperturbable good 
humour. 

“It's all very well for you to laugh, Simon 
Chute," said he, ‘** but you've a thatch of grey 
hair of your own, and I'm as bald as a beetle! 
Old wigs comes in mighty handy once in 
awhile now, / tell you!” 

At the end of three days Daniel Good had 
indulged in three different wigs. 

“They don't none of ‘’em fit first-rate,” 
said he. ‘I ain't partickler, though—that's a 
good thing. And I'll tell you one fanny thing, 
Miss Lottie —I've dreampt of old John every 
blessed night since I began to wear his wigs! 
Heal tormenting dreams, you know!" 








ee 


Lottie felt a cold shiver go through her, 

‘IT wouldn't wear them, Daniel,’’ said she, 

“Not wear em? Why, they’re a perfeo; 
boon to ms!" crooned the old man. “ Ther, 
ain’t nothing like a good wig for keepin’ of 
neurology! I kind o’ wish, though, old John's 
head hadn'é been a size bigger than mine.” 

‘““What did you dream sbout Uncle John, 
Daniel? "’ asked Lottie, with a sort of terrib!, 
fascination in the subject. 

“Wall, fust night I dreamed he was a. 
knocking at the sonth door like one pcesessed, 
a-trying to get in—and the queerest of all was 
he hadn't no wig on! Tell you I felt sort of 
guilty when I woke up!" 

‘ Well?” interjected Lottie, 

‘Wall, next night he'd somehow got in. He 
was sort o' hunting round for somethin’, with 
the big brass candlestick in his hand, and I'm 
blessed if he wasn't bald-headed ag'in! Well, 
I waked up all in a cold sweat and ses I to 
myself, ‘Durn everything—here goes!' and 
I jest twitched off the wig an’ flang it on the 
floor. Well, last night I tied my head up in 
a bandanner handkerchief. ‘ Old man, if ye 
want your old mouse-eat wig,’ saya I to 
myself, ‘Z won't stand in your way.’ And, 
if you'll believe me, I dreamed of him the 
third time! An’ he was in the wash-honse 
this time with his candle a-countin’ over the 
wigs. True's you live he was!” 

** Daniel,” said Lottie, ‘‘ you mustn't wear 
Uncle John'a wigs any more.” 

‘‘Eh?”™ squeaked the old man. 

‘* No,” said the girl, ‘ We'll buy you a new 
one—Nellie and I—or we'll make you a nice 
little black silk skull-cap.”’ 

“Bach as Mr, Black's father wears? Wall, 
that would be stylish!” said Daniel, his 
bleared eyes lighting up. ‘Done! It's a 
bargain |" 

‘‘Go downstairs and bring up the old bex,” 
said Lottie, ‘and we'll burn them. I onght 
to have thought of it before,”’ 

Daniel obeyed with alacrity, and with a 
long breath Lottie began to take out the relids 
of poor old John Voss's last years. 

‘Most too good to burn, ain't they?" said 
Daniel Good, greedily. ‘Eh, what's that? 
A folded ? It can'’s be nothing put 
away, can it?’ 

But Lottie did not answer him. She coald 
not have spoken a word hac her life depended 
on it, 

It was an ancient, yellow piece of “legal 
cap" that she had taken up, mouse nibbled 
&& one or two edges, discoloured with dust and 
damp, but nevertheless legible and plain—the 
will by which Jobn Voss had bequeathed all 
his earthly possessions to his two cousins, 
Lottie and Nellie Horst, “his only friends 
and faithfol nurses and companions for the 
last five years,” as he phrased it. P 

There is a variety of opinions on everything 
that happens in this world. 

The parson, who was a dabbler in trans- 
cendentalism, adduced a number of instances 
to prove that the whole thing had cropped 
out of the wearing of old John’s wig by 
Daniel Good—electrical ourrents, anim 
magnetism, and all that sort of thing. _ 

Lottie Harst, who had a strain of sentiment 
in her nature, inwardly believed that old 
Vose's wraith had actually ap to Daniel 
in order to right the wrongs induced by his 
own negligence. 

Mr. Black said,— 5 

“There was no accounting for things, sod 
as long as the will was safe and sound, /- 
shouldn't try to!” seo 

‘‘Bat what nonsense you are all talking, 
said Nellie, quietly. ‘ What is there super- 
natural about it? Daniel Good was hunving 
in the old wig-box, what was more natural 
than that he should find something that was 
concealed there? And whv shouldn't he 
dream of Uncle John under Uncle John's own 
roof 7 ” 

« Nellie allayshits theright nailon the bead, 
said Ned Dale, who was owas 4 planning & 
new wing to the Dale homestead, big enough 
to hold himself and his bride. 


we 
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A CRUEL SILI NUE. 





the old servant who had taught her to 

sew called her “our girl!"—and declared 

she did them credit; but Aunt Marion and 

Aunt Lavra always looked grave, and declared 

CHAPTER I. beauty was but skin-deep, and Ivy was their 
appointed cross. 

Few Londoners have heard of Dalbury.| She stood in the little front garden ono 
Perhaps half-a-dozen of the artist confrater- | lovely June afternoon, nailing up the Gloire de 
nity know its beauties ; but for the most part} Dijon rose which eee over the house, 
the little village isas muoh strange ground to/and whose branches a rough wind had div- 
the people in the great capital as though it! turbed—a slight, supple young figure, simply 
were handreds of miles away instead of barely | dreseed in grey, with a whitespron, plain and 
thirty. P prim as any Qaakeress; but no efforts of her 

A long way from the railway station,| aunts had been able to destroy the natural 
forther atill from shops—with a kind of out-| wave in her coft hair—no brushing and 
of-the-world air, asthough used to be forgotten, | laborious smoothing could make that bair 
Dalbury has become deserted except by &/ straight. 
few cottagers and the county families, who} They might dress her like a nun, and reface 
live ehut in by high walls divided from the| her a single dash of brightness in her attire, 
common mass of people, as it were, by their! bot they could not change the rich gold of her 
own vast grounds, in hair, which always looked as though the sun 

A beautifal place, very—bat an intensely | had kissed it—shey could not alter the intense 
duil one. Just the sort of place where anyone} violet blue of her eyes. 
with a greatsorrow might wish to come and} Ivy Martin had grown up a beanty, in spite 
hide is from the world, certain that no stray/ofheraants. They had kept her hair clipped 
companions of other days, no lost sight-of| close as any charity child's all through her 
friends,would ever suddeuly deecend upon the/ teens. They had taken a positive delighs in 
stricken ones with a heapof well-meant, but/dreesing her in coarse, unlovely garments ; 
painfal questions. — . but yet they had never been able to transform 

The Misses Martin had lived in Dalbury/ the girl herself into a model of what they 
for more than twenty years. No one had ever | desired. 
heard where they came from; no one had ever} Ivy had always seemed like a little stray 
caught @ mention of their past story—if they / princess ; and now that she was twenty, and 
ever had a story. They were grim, uolovable | ner hair could no longer be cropped againet her 
women, of over thirty when they came to the/ will, now that even her aunts had to concede 
little village. They were both hard on sixty | an extra length, and falnessto her grey gowns 
now. —vwhy, she looked as sweetand winsome a pic- 

They had never done anyone in Dalbury an| ture of girlhood as eyes could wish to see! 
injary, neitber had they ever offered a kind-| The austere training bad not dimmed her 
nes3, They kept themselves rigidly to them-/| beauty, but it had left its mark upon her 
selves, “ character. Naturally sensitive and tender. 

If they had sorrows they hidthem. Ifthey | hearted, Ivy had writhed under her aunts’ 
were happy they certainly did not look it. stern rule, The child yearned after all that was 


They paid their rent punctually every) bright and beautiful. Shesighed for aaight of, 


querter-day. They never ran in debt forany-| the great world of which she knew s0 little. 
thing. They were never known to write or! And above all things, beyond all elee, she 
receive a letter ; and, indeed, their only inter- | vruved for love. 
course with the great world beyond Dalbury nly to be loved, to have had a father who 
seemed to be that twice a-year the elder sister | would have cherished ber, a mother to be good 
—or the one the villagers took to be the elder! to her, would have satisfied the girliah heart. 
—went to London for the day, always return- As it was, she felt like a prisoner confined in a 
ing at night. . | gloomy cell, a poor little captive bird fighting 
These journeys, coupled with the fact that against its osge. Why should she be eo different 
money seemed alway more plentifal after from all other girls? Why did Aunt Marion 
them, made the busybodies of the place decide dress her in these everlasting greyaand browns? 
that Mies Martin was a lady of property, and | Why did Aunt Lauraory, ‘‘ Hush, for shame!”’ 
went to London to receive her dividends; but | when she pleaded for a white dress and blue 
no one ever dared to ask the qustion. Indeed, | ribbons ? 
the twoepinsters were re ed with muchawe; The aunts had gone to London. Rarely in- 
in Dalbary, and public interest in them would ' deed did they both leave Stocks Cottage 
long since have died a nataral death from ‘together; bat Miss Martin’s eyesight had 
having nothing to feed upon, but that there failed rapidly of late, and she really was 
wae athird member of the Jittle family whom | not fit for the journey alone. And so her eieter 
the whole village in a body adored, and for had decided to accompany her, and Jeuve Ivy 
whose sake they would have pardoned still to her own devices, first extracting from her 
more disagreeable traits in the two old ladies. ' a solemn promise not to go beyond the house 
When the Mieses Martin eettled in Dalbury | and garden. 
they brought with them a baby girl not more} ‘As shough I were five years old!” thonght 
than six months’ old, whom they described as | Ivy, a little rebelliouely, as she recalled the 
their niece, promise. ‘‘They will never believe I am 
Long before she could walk, the little Ivy! grown up!" 
was an object of interest and admiration; She made a pretty picture as she stood there 
to the whole parish. A certain kindness’ in the sunlight; and a lady passing by thought 
ia always shown toa motberless child, and in | 0, and paused to look again at the fair young 
this case every woman in the place pitied the! face and figure. She was a very important 
small being whore eole guardians were two/ person in Dalbury—no other than the w:fe of 
grim old maids. _ [its liege lord and proprietor, Sir Edward 
Never was a child brought upin a gloomier/Tregarthan! Oircumstances had kept them 
house, or amid more dismal surroondings ; ' away from their Hertfordshire seat for years, 
and yet, to the amazement of Dalbary in| Sir Edward preferred his place in Cornwall. 
general, and it must be confessed of ber aunts} The children, as they grew-up, liked foreign 
im particnlar, Ivy throve and prospered as/travel, Ivy had been a little child the last 
Well as thongh she had been the cherished | time Lady Tregarthan saw her—a shy, awk- 
idol of doating parents. - ward girl, with close-cropped hair, and long 
She was twenty now, the prettiest girl in| coloured pinafores. It was hardly surprising 
all the village ; and, despite the simplicity of |the lady did not recognise her in this vision 
ber bringing up, with a grace aad aignity of | of beauty before her, 
her own. ‘‘ Tam sure I have never seen you befors!” 
, Everyone in Dalbury loved her, except} said my lady, with acharming smile. ‘ And 
he grim _Old maids; everyone had | yet, when I told Simmonds to give me all the 
certain pride in her—the doctor who had| village news last night sbe never mentioned 
seen her through her childish ailmente—!any strangers had come to Stocks Cottage.” 














They were such an utter oontrast—the pirk 
in her Qaaterlike robe, Lady Tregarthan in 
the soft dove-coloured cashmere she parti- 
cularly affected, bunt which had come straight 
from the hands of a Parisian dressmaker, 
and, despite its seeming simplicity, had cosas 
more than Ivy's whole wardrobe. My lady 
had a lace scarf folded over her shouldere, 
and @ very pretty straw bonnet. She was 
fifty turned, and she made no attempt to hide 
the fact; bat the pretty, becoming dress made 
her look jast @ picture of prosperous matron- 
hood. 

“Strangers never come here,’”’ anewered 
Ivy, nsively, ‘* My annts would nots like it, 
I remember you perfectly, Lady Tregarthan, 
You used to bs very kiad to me long ago!"’ 

Tne smile which accompanied the words 
awoke a half-forgotten memory in Lady 
Treyarthan's heart. 

‘* Ja it possible you can be little Ivy?” 

“Not very little now,” ssid Ivy, with a 
Ler ‘* My aunts say] am as tallas a May- 

e 

~ Well, I should never have known you. 
And yet. now I look at you, the face is the 
same, Will you walk over the hill with me, 
my dear, and tell me what you have been 
doing with youreelf all these years?” 

“IT should like to very mash, bat I promised 
Aunt Luura not to leave the house. She has 
gone to London with Aunt Marion, and be- 
fore they went I had to promise not to go 
beyond the yvarden,"' 

Lady Treyarthan emiled. 

** Why, what harm oconld have befallen you 
in Dalbary ?" she asked cheerfally. ‘If you 
can’t come with me I shall stay here and talk 
to you, Let us go indoors ont of the sun, 
child,”’ 

Lady Tregarthan told her husband that 


night that ber heart ached for Ivy when she - 


saw the room where all her Jeisure time was 


espent—a yrim, square apartment, farnished- 


throughout in brown, and looking so hideous 
and desolate that she wondered any girl could 
have lived in it without complaint. 

It was not that the Misses Martine’ parlour 
(the sisters thooght the word drawing-room 
pretentious, and eschewed it accordingly), was 
poverty stricken. The furniture was thoronghly 
good of its kind, and showed little signs of 
wear or tear, but it was deplorably, hopelessly 
ugly. There was not in the whole room a 
single object pleasant to the eye, jast as there 
was not one single article not strictly needed 
for use. 

Tt was natorally a dark room, the window 
being overshadowed by trees; but with a 
stained flour, white curtains, orizht-coloured 
china, and a profasion of summer flowers it 
might bave been made charming. Now it 
seemed to Lady Tregarthan simply a stady in 
brown, 

Tne walle were not papered, but coloured 
& mauve, chocolate tint. The cartains, carpet, 
rog and upbolstering of the farnitare were of 
the same dull tint. 

The chuirs had large seats, and heavy, pon- 
derous backs, as though never meant to be 
moved from one position. The table shone 
by constant applications of beeswax, which 
had left rather an objectionable emell. 

The walls were perfectly bare, Not one 
simple pictare relieved their plainness, and 
the mantelpiece was eqauily neglected, Six 
chairs, two arm ones, &® cambersome sofa, 
and an old fashioned cheffonier made up the 
pleniebiogs of the room. 

Lady Tregarthan longed for a few pots of 
Aspinall's enamel and a dozen yards or 80 of 
art muslin! Armed with these sbe felt she 
could have effected a revolotion on the spot. 

From the room she glanced to her young 
companion. How such a home could have 
produced such a creature amazed her! Taoere 
was pity as well as motherly kindness in tke 
way in which she put one hand caressingly op 
Ivy # shoulder and asked,— 

“Have you lived here all these years, my 
dear?” 

“I have never been away since we came 
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here, twenty years ago Aunt Lanra talked 
of sendioy me to school, bat Aunt Marion said 
it was neeiiless extravagance, so I jast ‘stayed 
here and did lessons at home.” 

* Bat you have finished lesson’ now? Why, 
you mast be nearly twerity-one ?”’ 

“TI was twenty-one lass week, T peranaféd 
Annt Laora to tell mé when my birttiday 
was' It made me feel so utinatural not 
knowing.” 

“To be sare! Bat, Tvy, you cannot go on 
living here always?” said Lady ‘Tregarthan, 
kindly, ‘‘ Weare going to stay in Dsloury quite 
along timé this year. You" sé; my girls are 
married, so I had nothing to keep me in 
London for’ the season. I wish yodt’ adits 
would lend yon to me for'a little while; I am 
sure I could mike you h#ppy at the Park!" 

At fires Miss [vy Martin's face expreseed 
intense pleasure at the charming prospect, but 
the pleasure did notlast Her smite grew very 
sad and wistful! as she said, — 

“Thank you very much. Lady Tregarthan, 
bat I am sure they would never les mé ‘ 
come!” 

«* Bat you would like it yonraelf?” 

“Ts would be too-delighifal's onty.” once’ 
again the smile faded, “there would bea" tné 
coming back. I feél just like a little prisoner 
now, when I have never known any other life 
how conld I ever bear the dulre’s of things 
here after’ a glimpse” of your beantifal 
bome?' 

The mother of three daughters, who had all 
married in their first season. had reasons of 
her own for thinking Ivy need not, psrnaps, 
return to Stocks’ Cottage. 

Among the ynests who would assémble ‘that 
automn at the Park, surely’a hoshand might 
be fonnd for this pretty wild flower! She was 
beantifa! and gracefal enooyh for a ’man ‘to 
forgive her want of fortine: 

She had no undestfrable felations; for the 
old aunts, if grim atid péectilidr, ‘were higbly 
respectable and sfter spenhdioy twenty years in 
retirement would hiirdfy with to quarter 
themselves on’a nephew by marriase. ‘ even ‘if 
Proviténce and Tvy bestéwéd one on them. 

But though Lady Trégarthan had mitch: 
meking intentions sh’ answered Ivy’ very 
differently. 

* Things ‘need not'bé always dull. Now, 
remember) I have known you néarly all your 
life. Don't yon think you mighttake my advite 
and come'to us?” 

** | ahonid like it—oh;'av mitch!” said Ivy, 
impolavely , * but Iam sure my aunts would 
never coneeiit : atid’ bestdes——_”” 

* Leave sé auntsto me, Whatis the other 
difficalty; déa¥?” 

Ivy did not answer her in witds, but she 
looked at ber’ pluin’ linen’ dre4y and then ‘at 
Lady Tregarthan’s Paris toilet, and the visitor 
uneerstoon, 

* 1 can ridke that all right!’ Well. T shall 
spesk to Sir Edward, and odti® biok ’héve ' 
to.morrow terclved on vittory. Now tell ine, 
Ivy, which of the aunts ia thé’ mdst likely to 
be on oor site. Or are they eqrally strice ? ” 

“Aunt Marion is the one who is‘ alwys 
bardéest.”’ said Tvy. timply. “T think sdime: 
times Lady 'Tregarthan. she hates me, They 
neither of them care for mé. bat T think*Abat 
Laura pities mé a little in her heart’ Shé is 
a good bit younger than’ Aunt Marion, you 
see.’ 

Lady Tregarthan rose to go. Before sha 
opened thé little wicket gate’ she surprised’ 
Ivy by putting one arm round he? waist and 
kissing her, 

Tne girl's eyes filled with téare at the carets, 
she wae och & stranger to all siung of + ffdc- 
tion. All her young life she bud been learning 
the bitter lesson that she ‘was ond too many in 
the big worlo, No one witited her; her very 
existenée wis a misfortune, 

Ivy Martin sexton, when Lady Tregarthan 
had Jeft her, as though the lady had left her 
under some strange spell. She even felt the 
cheek where those kind, motherly lips had 
been, to see if it felt the sume, It did; bat 
she did not. It was as though the breath of 


kindness, like sonré'divitie spark, had aroused 
the warm, loving instifiote of thé girl's nataze, 
and kindled them into'a flame. 

She ‘never’ rang’ for ‘ted; anf'af last, old’ 
Bridget, the'country servant, who had conie 
to Dalbary with the little family twenty years 
before, brought it in unbidden 


tight, perhaps, to resent bdiny’ saddled with a 
helplese baby. 

A purpose which had: been rapidly forming 
in Ivy’s mind for weeks and months firgt 
took root and shape that “night. She woald 
no longer be a pensioner on her aunts’ bounty, 
Somewhere in the great world of London 


“ It is tarned six Miss Ivy, dear: I thédght|tife there must surely be an empty niche 


you'd wait no longer forthe’ ladies; they can’t 
be here now afore eight.” _ = oe 

Ivy looked up with a emitlé, Whatever of 
kindliness, whatever of motherly cate had 
come to herat Stocks Cottage, she owéd to 
the good old setving woman, wh, in’ spite of 
her loyal, faithfal reverence for her two 
mictressés, had nevér been ‘able to emulate 
their coldness to their friendless niece. 

“ Bix o'clock: Bridget f They oughit'to ‘have 
been here'haif‘an-hour’ago!”’ mt 

“They've missed” thé’ train,’ belikées” 
suggested Bridget” ‘Anyway, you’ can't sit 
there fasting anothér two’ hours, honéy! Sure 
that waa a finelady went out a spell back’! 
Madame Tregarthan, of the” Park, herdelf, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Yes.” Then, unablé'to késp back the grand 
news, “ And, Bridget, etid“wants'mé to’ go and 
stay with her at the Park” Ste*is coming 
herself to’ ask my anhté’ odisent,” Ste said she 
would come; though T tof her‘is wis useless.” 

Bridget nearly dropped her tray in gefiuine 
amszement. ost 

“ You go a visiting at the Park, Misd Ivy! 
And yet, why shouldn’t you? Time wis ‘when 
the Martins held thair heads’ as*hizh ad any 
one, and your father wis a brave gentleman, 
that I alwaya will say!” 

“ On, Bridget!” and Ivv's voite was alnidst 
piteous with entreaty. “Why won't you’ tell 
meé something about him? Why dédég nd ore 
ever mention him* or my mother?’ Often 
pedple who are de#d arespoken of Other’ pirls 
who are orphans are told about their father 


and mother and 1 know nothing about mine— | d 


just nothing, except that they are deadt” 

“ Hiatt whist! Miés Ivy, don't také on'so,” 
said the old servant, kindly. ‘ THéte’ are 
some troubles, my deury, that it’s “nd ube 
fretting about ; they nauet just be birtis, atid I 
reckon yours arethat kind. Ttiére isi’t mach 
to’tell ahous your parents’; and, you see, it's a 
so¥e subject with the lacies, bedadse they ‘lost 
them so sudden—both in the éamieday, ad One 
msy say. Bot you jast take heart, Miss Ivy, 
desr! Your méther is an angel now, if ever 


which she could fill, Ste would go-forth some 
day in search of it. Perhaps when they were 
free from the burden of her maintenance the 
grim old maids might soften towards her, and 
even relent saofficiently to wish her god-speed | 

Poor little Ivy! In yeare sne was one and. 
twenty ; bat many a child of twelve haa more 
experience of life, and yet ahe calmly coatem. 
plated taking her fate into her own hands, 
and going forth intO the great world to seck 
her fortune | 


CHAPTER: II. 


Way are successfal men, as a rule, parti. 
cularly disagreeable? Why, however much 
one may admire hia energy, industry, and 
shrewd common-sense, does it seldom happen 
that we choose for out bosom friend what the 
world calis a ‘‘ self made,” saecessfal man? 

I can only take it that thie last-named class 
are eo busy bailding up their own fortunes 
that they have very little time to attend to 
the joys or griefa of other people—that they 
are sO wrap up in business, in dry facts 
and useful information, that they have 
absolately no leisure for feeling or sympathy, 
without which friendship. would be a dead 
letter: ° . 

Certainly the whole’ town of Weaterton 
professed a great esteera for their wonderfally 
successfal feilow-citizen, Cornelius Penning- 
ton, banker, They quoted his name as an 
example of what perseverance and -piuck can 


0. 

They spoke of him as an ornament to 

Weaterton ; but they never held him up to 

their eons as a model for théir imitation, 

and none of them er to any very great 
t 


intimacy with him, was almost as though 
hia good fortane-had been so sadden; 60 extra- 
‘ordinary, #8 to set him on a pinnacle to which 
no one else aspired to climb ss 

No one quite knew Mr: Pennington’s ante- 
cedents. Poseibly he was a foundling! At 
any rate, if he had relations, no one in Wester- 





woman was; and as to your fathér, he hada ton had ever seen them. He came to the 
kind word forall the world, and’ he was as ba«tling- midland town. first as clerk’ to old 
troe a gentleman as I ever wish to seéf You Samuel Mortimer, the well-known banker, 





tuke after thent in some things, dear! You've 
got his very eyes, and your hair and your 
colouring are your mbthér’s, Mise‘ Dora's 
hdir was the very moral of yours.” 

“Was mamma's name Dora: Bridget?” 
asked Ivy, breathlessly. ‘Only fancy, I 
never knew that before!” 

“ Abd you mustn’t let ont I’ve told’ you 
now. Miss Ivy! 


hdéband’s name for her, and the oné ‘she 
loved!” 
‘‘And they died together?” asked’ Ivy, 


easterly. “ You said ty aunts lost them both 


in one day?” 

Bridget wiped hér eyes.’ | s 

““T don’t care to think of that ‘tithe, Miss 
Ivy’; but it’s trie ’ l 
the day’ she’ said bye to het husband! 
She closéil ‘her eyes’ not an hour after you 
was born!” 

“And that’ ‘is wily they hate me'?"’ ques- 
tioned Ivy; “ bééiusé I cost my mother’s 
life, Then I' suppose’ they loved her, though 
shé wasn't their sister really-—only jast their 
brother's wife!” ; : 

«They loved hér dearly, Miss Ivy,” agréed 
Bridget. 

Ivy ate very little tea that night. A world 
of feeling had been aroused in her young 


‘ heart. She conld dimly understand that, 


thongh the two gldomy women she knew 
mightereally have been kindly friends to the 
young brother and his wife, they had a little 


It’s not the name your aunts’ 
called her by, poor’ darling; bat if was her ; 


- Your mother died well, and was perfectly content - 


,and he played bis carde so well that froma 
‘hireling at eighty pounds a-year he rose up 
' step by step until he wags tuken into partner- 
ship, the old bachelor actusily leaving. every- 
thing to him by will, on the sole condition 
‘that his nephew Kanneth shoafd be admitted 
to the firm, and have an eqaal share of the 
profits, shongh all real aasnority remained 
with Cornelius Penninvton. . 

If people expected Kenneth to revolt they 
were disappointei. He was a fine, clever, 
‘intellectual young man, bat he had no talent 
‘for business, and he hated the dall round of 
daily doties, which were his portion at the 
| great red-brick building. 5 

He, moreover, had a real liking for the’plain, 
‘long-headed clerk who had served his 2. 80 
rc. Pen- 
‘nington shoald retain all active authority, 
‘while he merely came to the bank from ten to 
four, and—if trath mast be confessed—added 

very little to the usefalness of the staff, since 
even hia friends admitted Kenneth did not 
shine in figures, : 
Poor Kenneth! He was the darling of all 
|'Westerton. He had married a young wife, 
the beautiful Mied Graham, as she bey called, 
He seemed as thongh he had reach : ‘a settied 
rosperity, certain bappiness, and gen 
He hesier, and then in a week the babble 
ret. Mr. Kenneth Chetwynd had tampered 
with the: secarities of the bank’s clients. 
Valnable deeds deposited by him were not 
‘forthcoming, and the darling of Westerton 
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society took his trial in a felon’s dock, and 
was found gallsy ! 

It wae an old storymew—one no one cared 
to remember. Cornelius Pennington reigned 
aa sole partner, and the bank had recovered 
all, and more shawall, ite former prestige: 

Kenneth wasa convict; his -wite was dead, 
and Westerton” tfied hard: to: forget=the<an+ 
i Toaayle quartet of a century had ‘gonerbyy, 

e “ 
and themamesof-Mortimer was almost«fors: 
otten. 
, Cornelius throve apsteie Hé had married a - 
great ladysand bailt a fine housesthreemiles 
out of the: tows 

He was said@othave but-one triak-that fate 
had n ; son:. There was bat one: 
child oe and his only. daughter 
might:huwe* béew called the disappoint nent. 
of t . ‘ 

neat beet a beanty, Go#dn her= 
‘firs wips,when she becammeLady~ 
bat quite 


to 


' waerfoll offgracerher 
scloongpanebtaas nefiands Such va» mether 


SS 





acqueintano: [ 
5 gene eatlier' in the monehy, 
«had nothingpot® theen 


one was needed to repair the fallen fortunes of 
the old Abbsy. 

Molly herself had had no sentimental 
episodes in her life. She had duly “come 
out '’ a year before, and-had since appeared at 
ali the county gsieties worthy the presence 
of ore who was at once # great heiress and an 
Earl's grandonild.: 

Batshongh in-Middleshire, as most other 
counties; there were plenty of men who would 
have been»gladof Cornelius Pennington’s 
money-bagapno.one:ventared to propose for his 
daughter—onefast-being Molly waa-eo down- 
right and plain-epoken sheesw throughshe least 
attempts at flattery: and put all such down to 
her father’s westth:, Foremne- hunt 





iate-she-sterling, loving heartt@hasewent 


cy 


depression of his consin’s voice; but he set 
himeelf loyaily to cheer her up, and succeeded 
80. welfithat he heard her old merry laugh 
befere‘he rose to‘ go,. } 

& you really go?” asked Molly, 
simply, ‘ You don't seem to huve-been co 
any time!”’ 

‘To hours!” he rejoined, smiling.“ The 
mater: wants to know: when you are coming... 
fotbesAbbey,: Molly.. You know she; has ie 
lonely time-of is now Belt has deserted ua,” 

“Tei-waaejast like Bali,” declared). Miss 
PB my: frankly. “She was just: the 
kiadwof gigh/one felt certain woutd marrye: 
al he had done: with lessons; Bell? 





| wasebornto-marry, Oas coaidn't fancy: her: 


anyshing bat:somebody's wife !’’ 
** Wath’ shewvhsachosen well,” said Harold, 
who was fond of hisipretsy-listie siater; though 





witt the plain. face and" b 
Ta@duy Molly looked hee besty:, Itwaenthe 


beauty off Dalbaryy: bat thi-lavish user 
mumiethineb housen: ver 


S| Oe 
> bat: t 
had 4 





She. hatrhisrlaree,. 
featonesp: hig meandy: hair, and \ 
mplexiony, At cighteen she looked: 


lostrouspyeiver- brown syespoould add | 

redeem hentai Poles amaecaneetaneacee z! 
painfally \ sh®-was:obliged to 
hide them beiirepgetnolea.:, | 

She was not valgar or common minded. No | 
girl brought up by Lady Mary could have been. 
either; bat her aristocratic déscent did not 
show in her face or carriage. 

Those who really knew Molly Pennington | 
declared that she had a heart of gold, and had 
more brains than half the women in England; 
but this.was no comfort to her.father.. Beauty, 
elegance, and grace he. could have-walaed ina 
daughter; heart and talents went for.nosthing, 
with him, 

The firat - he thought deaidedly inconvenient, 
and be had@ peculiar horror of clever women, | 
Molly woald.have a querter of -a million, he 
usedto gay to hie. wife,. Whatin the world did 
she: want with brains?» 

Lady Mary, who had married. the banker 
fora bome—her father hawing lef+-her portion- 
lese—was honestly grieved fom :his-disappoint~ 
ment... ' 

Shedoved Molly dearly;and would not have 
changed «her for-swo-sons but, poorlady, like 
many & faded beauty, she ethan almost 
inordinate value. on good: looks, and she would 
have given everything: she bad im the world. « 
‘to,have seen her girl-a little more-ateractive: 

Molly Pennington herself wat quite: com, 
4cious of her.shortcomings. 

“Tt is awfally hard on mother to have such 
an ughy hter,”’ she comfided’to her coasin, 
Harold K-ith; “andy:you see,:I: cant seven 
comfort her by suggesting: I must ben ebange- 
ling. sinee'.everyone- déeckwres I'am papa’s- 
images? - 

‘Never mind, Molly;” declare her: stout 
defender and willing playfellow, “you are’ 
cme rr fam as the girks:who goin‘for 


That was the boy’ opinion ofthe girl ; but: 
how would it be now when he was *retarning! 
from a Jong foreiga towr,-when *hehadecen 
the most/besautiful women in Paris and :Vienna, : 
besides going thronghntheLoudon seasons? 

At nineteen and twenty-four the cousins 
could hardly: keep» up: the:old-fashioned” boy’ 
and girl familiarfreedom. 

Perhaps Harold was engaged, and would 
confide his romance to Molly. Perhaps he had 
aliénin loveto order; and fotd the heiress 
davghter-in law, for Lord Rossmore declared * 





retarned tothe Abbey, 
sentra little. note; saying shaa Kvich: would 
coms. over thas attermoonntey see hi ' 
bats it had not. pleased Miser Péoninysonr| 
Before:he: went away, theeis; atsevenseon,- 
Harold hed 


though itshad-been 

Why should his coming now’ be announced 
ceremoniouely, as though he bad been an utter 
stranger? She'did nos dikexid. 

Lady Mary was not with her daughter. Her 
health had been slowly fading for some years 
now. No one ever ventared to say she was 
seriously ill: or to give a nume-to the disease ; 
but sometimes, for days together, she would be 


: tov weak to leaveherown room, where-she lay 


ona sofa—the blinds darkened; the curtains 
drawn so thatevery ray of light’ was’ shat ont. 

Devoteély - as sh loved hér she’: could 
never bear Molly's presence ‘at these’ times, 
bat would ‘soffér no one ‘near hér except a 
faithfal maid; who had come with’ her’ wher 
the banker bronght*her home a bride. 

‘Lord Keith'!” 

Harold followed so’ speedily on the 
announcement’ that Molly had no time for 


| hésitation. Béfore'she knew wht had: hap- 


pened he was shaking hands’ with her ia his 
old; hearty fasbion. 

The years had not changed hié friendliness, 
bat had they changed ‘himeelf’? * Looking at 
bim a little critically, Mélly devided' yes. He 
looked older than his‘ years: warranted. Hee 
mouth bad growns triflé—only a triflé—hard; 
thére* wae something of: weariness or dis: 
appointment about his expression, which 
seemed strange in one whose path -seemed so 
fair. 

“* Thank ness; you are’ not altered, 
Modify 1” he said; with almost-hie’ old boyist 
frankness: ‘’ Do you khow the mater actually’ 
trie@to persuade me you’ had’ grown into a 
fashionabié* young lady!” ' 

Ménylaughed till she showed all her white; 
even teeth, The idea amused ber. 

“T never shall)” she satd;? with an air of 
comics distmay: ‘ Papa and’Agnt’ Constance 
exchange*condolences on my ‘ oddrers’ every 
time they meet; bar I think they have begun 
to fear it ie quite*hopeléss.” 

“T ry glad of it, and your mother—has she 
given up the attempt too?” 

Motty sighed. 

“Mamma hae given’ up mest’ things, 
Harold,” shesaid; sorrowfally; ‘1 am'afraid 
you will’ fiid her, at: least, very much 

” 


he had never: mude! her: his*friend. and com- 
panion, like Mally.. ‘ Tregarthan:is-an.out- 
and-ont-good fellow; and hié-purente are-very 


fond of hoes I am going tay stay withethem 
MW ‘Sir Cornwall! Anyone withsuch ® naneas 


re ould live no where ¢lxe.” 

. * DP patieverOornwail ia the stronghold of the 
race; butshey, have a smaller place in- Harte; 
Shalt] try’amdimake your pesees. with Bell) 

PMolly,, Stieiwasdreadfaily irate-becanee your 
would notibe-hembrideemaid. She saidat dit 


ist} not sesnrlite beieg married withous yont”’ 


'T (could nos leave ma mom’ ‘paidMolly, 
slowly?‘ and I don't think 4 likeweddings, 
Ha + Keith(l should say?!” 

+ ‘*NB). keeprte:- Harold, pleased’ caid:the 


|youny:. Viscount. ‘I hate -hosping- myself 
rn how 


oaltad. Keishi, [tireminds meet every ta 
thecitd hiave'geined by my brotter s death !"’ 
' THe eldereson;the one who bad been born 
HidisroteR' 


q nd Viscount Keith, had 
died during the years of ths cousins’ sepsra- 
tion. He had never been so intimate at Bright- 
wood, bat‘Molly had liked him well enough 
to understand he was # great lors to his 
parents. 

‘‘Ia your mother getting over it?” 

‘Pretty welll My mother never. gives way 
to grief for my father’s sake. While he is left 
her I think she could bear any blow.” 

“They always seemed to me,an idéal 
couple!” said Molly warmly., ‘‘ Jaaf the sort 
of pair the man must have, taken the-idea. 
of ‘ Darby and Joan’ from.” 

Harold frowned,—s devoted gon, praise of ; 
bis parents was neually welcome to him, but,, 
the allusion seemed to have pained him, 

*“‘ Well, [ must be off, Molly! I'll come over 
before I go the Trégartfians jast to try and 
geta sighs of Aunt Mary. Good-bye fF” 

Molly sat juss where he had left ber, lost in 
thonght. He was altered, and she wanted to 
find out where the changs was. Not in kindness, 
not in sympathy. Hé was jast as ready with 
-both' as ever, He was not in love. No great 
overpowering happiness of ‘his own occupied 
‘his shoughts, He was.evidently picssed with 
his sister's fate, and sstiefied as to his pyranta’ 
well-being; and yet Molly felt dimly that, he 
had an anxiety. That was the seoret‘ of the 
alteration in him. When she saw hia las#he | 
had had no lioes of. care on bis brow, no, 
restless weary look about. his face! No,,that. 
was it. Some carehe strove to hide had come 
to darken the. life of her old playmate, 

Whats coald it bs? 

Not extravagance or debt!’ She had, heard’ 
her father say, sarcastically, that Harold was 
a mach better beir for an impoverished ngble- 
man than bis brother would have been, sinca 
he-had quite plebeian notions of economy, 

Not dissipation, for his face. was too trae and 
open for that. It could hardly be bis parents” 
anxiety that he should find an heiress wife, 
for that was a fatare difficalty, no} a past oe, 
and those lines of cara must have taken years . 
to carve, No; there was some ekeleton in she 
path that looked so fair; but Molly.could not. 
guess its.natnre.. 

Molly, had a skeleton of ‘her own—ayy and 
a:heavy one fora young girltocarry. lt was 





a . 
Lord’ Keith® could not understand the 


coming towards her now in the guise of ® 
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middle-aged woman, dressed as an upper ser- 
vant, in a soft black merino, with immaculate 
white apron and cap. 

“The mistress wishes to see you, Mirs 
Pennington!” ; 

Molly started. This was one of her mother's 
worst days—one of the days when she could 
not bear the presence of anyone but her maid. 
Never before, when Lady Mary had one of her 
*‘bad days,’’ as they were called in the 
house, had she sent for her daughter. 

‘Ig mamma better, Fenn?” 

Fenn performed triumphs of imaginary 
laundry with herspron, She wasone of those 
women whore fiogers cannot keep still, who 
betray emotion or annoyance by a restless 
energy of the hands, which seem as though 
they must be busy. The aprons Fenn had served 
in this fashion it would be bard to count. 

‘*My lady wants you, Mies Pennington,” 
returned the abigail. ‘‘ She'll tell you herself 
if she’s better or worse.” 

Molly perfectly longed to shake her, this 
fierce, impassive woman, whose face was 80 
devoid of feeling or intelligence. There was no 
telling from her expression whether Fenn 
meant to be exasperating, bat she was so to 
such an extent that for years Molly had 
begged her motber to get rid of her. Even 
the banker himself, who was not given to be 
fanciful, had offered to settle a liberal pension 
on Ellen Fenn if his wife would discharge 
her. But Lady Mary, usually the most in- 
dalgent of mothers and submissive of wives. 
in this instance was ac adamant. Molly ard 
her father might change the other servants 
once a week if it pleased them, but she could 
not part with Fenn, 

Molly rose to follow the maid. Bow she 
disliked the woman she could not have con- 
feescd; it was, in fact, almost more than dis. 
jike amounting to fear. 

The girl, who was so brave and outspoken to 
everyone else, had an innate dread of this 
much-valued maid. She avoided as much as 
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[‘' MABRY KEITH, MY DABLING, AND THEN I CAN DIE IN PEACE!” SAID LADY MARY, PLEADINGLY.] 


possible all altercations with her, for they 
always resulted in Fenn's victory. 

Torougb a long corridor, down a short pas- 
sage at one end they walked, and then they 
came to a green baize-door. In all things an 
indulgent husband, Cornelias Pennington, 
when Brightwood was building, had had a 
suite of rooms built for his wife at the ex- 
treme west end, so cut off from the rest of the 
house as to be almost a separate residence. 
Lady Mary of all things dreaded noise, and this 
wing had been constructed so carefolly aloof 
from other apartments that Molly was not 
far out in saying all the reat of the household 
might have been murdered in their beds with- 
out her mother’s fiading it out from the sound 
of their soreams. 

On a velvet sofa reclined a lady, whose 
beautifal face was marred by an almost per- 
manent expression .of discontent. She was 
still under fifty, her hair unlined by a single 
silver thread; and yet, in voice and complexion, 
in the nervous trembling of her hands Lady 
Mary Pennington might have passed for 
seventy. 

Fenn stood at the head of the sofa as though 
to mount gaard. For years this woman had 
been a barrier between mother and ohild. 
Molly longed to dismiss her now, but knew 
she had not the power; so she ignored her 
utterly, and kneeliog down beside her mother 
took the trembling hands in hers. 

** Are you better, mother darling ? ” 

‘I am worse, I think!’’ said Lady Mary, 
feebly ; “‘bat I sent for you to ask about 
Harold! He has been here, Fenn says!” 

Again Molly longed to take hold of Fenn 
by the shoulders and throw her ont of the 
room. Yet to a stranger there would have 
seemed nothing extraordinary in the maid’s 
de-iring to hear aboot Lord Keith. She had 
served his grand nts, having been the 
special protégée of Lady Mary's mother. If 
five.and, thirty years of faithful service to the 
late Countess and her daughter did not give 
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her a right to be interested in the Keith 
family, what would? 

Molly looked at her mother as though to 
remind her they were not alone. Fenn inter- 
cepted the look. She went on plaiting her 
epron in perfect silence, bat she added 
another to her liet of grievances against Mise 
Pennington—a long list, alas!—and one she 
was only waiting opportunity to avenge. 

‘*Keith was very sorry not to see you, 
mamma!" said Molly, trying bard to gratity 
the maid's curiosity as little as possible. “ He 
says he will come once again before he leaves 
the neighbourhood.” 

“ Barely he is not going away again soon?” 
said Lady Mary, anxiously. ‘‘He ought to 
stay at home with his parents. You must 
tell him so, Molly!” ; 

“Is is not my place to lecture my cousin,” 
said Molly, gravely. ‘ Besides, neither of his 
parents are old or infirm. They are quite 
contented to be left together, so I don’t see 
— — should be a prisoner at the 

bbey ” 

*' She does not know,” breathed Lady Mary, 
looking at Fenn. ‘My child!” 

“You'd best tell her, my lady,’’ said Fenn, 
grimly. ‘It’s time Miss Pennington knew 
that it’s not to her interests Lord Keith should 
go roaming about the face of the earth like & 
vagabond |" 

Another moment, and Molly would have 
reproved this insolence as it deserved; bat 
before she could speak her mother's voice 
silenced her. fi 

“You must marry Keith, Molly! It is my 
only chance to save you from the trouble that 
is coming! You and he have always been 
friends, so it can't be difficult! Marry Keith, 
my darling, and then I can die in peace!” 

(To be continued.) 





He is most powerfal who has himsejf in hie 
power. 
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[“ Don’ YoU OR WON’T YOU REMEMBER ME, MISS VANE?’’ SAID CAPTAIN HOWEL, ADVANCING.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘* Now let us rest a little while, 
And meet the sunsbine’s pleasant smile, 
And feel the wooing wind’s caress. 
And hear old Ocean’s ceaseless hymn 
With music sweet fill to the trim 
The measure of our happiness.” 


Tae snow was falling fast, and the keen 

winter wind was blowing the feathery flakes 
hitber and thither as it Jisted, whirling them 
vp to the house-tops, or roand the street 
corners, or drifting them into great white 
heaps, that retained their pristine pureness 
only a sbort time in the crowded thoroughfares 
of London. 
_ Ineome of the quieter streets the soft veil- 
ing of enow remained éezzlingly white, and 
hung on window-silJ, pillar, and gate in fan- 
tastic wreaths and festoons, and covered 
stones and brickwork until ita natural ugliness 
Was turned into fairy-white beauty. 

Pretty though the scene was in the anburbs, 
there were few people studying it. Folks, 
88 & role, preferred contemplating the white 
prettiness of everything from their windows 
to tramping through it. 

It was infinitely pleasanter to look at it all 
from the safe vantage of a warm room; and 
Mrs. Vane was decidedly of that opinion, as 
she stood in the bay window of her little Bays- 
water villa, and shivered in a dainty, affected 
sort of way, and drew her crimson-plush tea- 
gown closer across her bosom, and chafed her 
delicate. white fingers gently. 

She was a pretty little woman, in a fair 
petite, doll:fied style, and looked not a day 
older than thirty ; thougb, in reality, she was 


in her fortieth year, and was the mother of a | 





daughter of twenty; and she made a brilliant 
bit of colouring in the charming room— modern 
in every detail, and tastely and cosy-looking. 

Notwithstanding that. hardly a thing in 
the room was of any valoe.. But then the 
colours were harmonions, the ocretonnes 
pretty, the chairs comfortable and inviting, 
the decorations light and pleasant to the eye, 
and the nick-nacks and blue china arranged 
with admirable taste. 

The curtains and portidres were of some 
eastern stoff, with a gold thread running 
through, and the drapery round the mantel- 
piece similar, while the overmantel mirrors 
and brasswork shone in the firelight and 
everything was daintily clean, and the room 
redolent of the smell of freshly gathered 
cbryeanthemoms, 

‘What a day to go out in!” sighed Mrs. 
Vane, still chafing ker delicate digite, ‘I 
wonder Rosamund would venture! Her face 
will be red and chapped, if not actually frost. 
bitten, when she comes in! I am sure my 
complexion would be ruined if I were so im- 
prudent as to face that wind and driving 
sleet.” And leaving the window, the widow 
crossed the room, and, standing on tiptoe 
before the fire, tried to get a peep at her pink- 
and-white skin in the overmantel. ‘ Girls 
are very different from what they were,” she 
went on, a vein of complaint in her tones. 
“In my girlish days we were feminine, Now 
it seems to me that they usurp all the mascu- 
line qualities—tramp through slush and 
sleet with the incifference of sportemen, sleep 
with their windows thrown wide, ride trycicles, 
sit facing the engine with the windows open 
when travelling, climb mountains, fish and 
shoot, and, worse than all, wear men’s 
clothes!” and with a shudder and groan at 
the delinquency and degeneracy of her sex, 
Mrs, Vane sank into an eaey chair by the fire. 
And arranging her feminine draperies with a 
careful eye to effect took up a fashion journal, 
and was soon deep in the relative merits of 





poffed sleeves with elbow pleats, or plain. 
sleeves minus them. 

And while she toasted the tips of her dainty 
ateel-embroidered shoes, and sheltered her 
complexion from the ruinous effects of the 
fire with the fashion. book, the storm without 
raged wildly. 

The feathery flakes of snow whirled hither 
and thither, the streets grew more deserted, 
and the cold intenser, and the fat pug slumber- 
ing lazily on the edge of the fur rug got up, 
shook himeelf, and drew nearer the cheery 


fire. 

“T wish that child would come in!” mut- 
tered Mrs. Vane, disturbed by the dog’s move- 
ments from her contemplation of gowns and 
furbelows. ‘‘It is getting worse. She will 
never be able to walk back, and there will be 
the expense of a cab, The men will ask ter- 
rible prices on such & day as this!" and she 
groaned dismally. ; 

As though in answer to her plaint, the 
gound of the hall.door, shutting noisily, rang 
through the house, and a minute or two later 
a tall girl in a short, smart sealekin jacket and 
hat en suite entered the room, bringing into 
the hot, flower-laden atmosphere a breath of 
the keen icy blast that held high revel with- 
out. 

“ Well, mother, did you think I was lost ?"” 
ahe asked, gaily stooping to kies her parent. 

‘I thought you were buried in a snow- 
drift!’ replied the elder lady,quickly. “‘ Stand 
there, and let me look at you. Is your skin 
roughened ?” 

“Not the least little bit in the world,” 
laugbed the girl, amused at her mother’s 
anxiety. ‘My face feels as hard and emooth 
as a billiard ball,” and she ran the long, slender 
hand over her face, which was as white as any 
one could wish it to be, its flower-like purity 
of tint not marred or changed by touch of 


frost or cold. 
‘¢1 must say,” acknowledged her mother 


with half-reluctant admiration, ‘‘that you 
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have a wonderful complexion. Nothing seems 
to affect it—neither heat nor cold. You never 
flush in a ball-room, theatre, or concert. room ; 
neither do you get nipped and frozen-looking 
in the cold. Most women would be perfect 
frights after a walk in such a wind and snow- 
storm as that,” looking out at-the rash and 
whirl of the frozenflakes,** with’red nore, and 
yellow and biue‘oheeke |” 

‘ Lobster salad like—ehjmothér ? ” langhed 
Mise Vane, pleasantly, “ Well) I am glad I 
don't belongothe order of *frightet * I dare. 





say théy’are presty numereté al 
And'she glanced carelessly: 


‘* 1 shookt'myeself well in the hall. quitegryy 
before I cameup here,” rejoined tiermds ‘ 
drawing near. + [ 
stretching outhémpink=palaie’to* the 
blaze. 

“T hopepyordid,. Youkniowd eam replace” 
this turniteret*" ” i 





3 ye 
to havesea® TI! ying*fdia \cap't 
she lookédtonpingly at the-ddinty tea equir | 
page at thiwidow's elbow. 

* Yowhave jastcomein, I h 
waitingtor your “oat haveit now if 
wish. I don't sappose*anyone will lookin 
now. Do you thinieecr Rossmand ? " | 

‘* No, not evemthe Major?” returned Rosa | 
mund, with a half mischievods smile, that ; 
made ber fuir face look very’ winsome, as she 
rang the bell, 

* Well, did. you see Mrs. Mahoney?” in- 
quired Mre. Vane a little later on, when they 
were both seated in comfortable lounging 
chairs as near the fire as they contd’ get, each’ 
with a cup of tea in hand, and a dainty wafer 
of bread-and-buatter on the long saucer. 

* Yes, 1 saw her. Of course, she..was not 
driving to-day. Too bad for. the horses to.go 
out!” 

“Of course! Well, what news? Is. she - 
going abroad, and does she: mean;to..take you - 
or both of as with her?” 

‘No. She does not mean to take: either of 


“ Why not?” 

‘Because she .ha& changed .her mindyand 
méane to winter in. Esgland,"’ 

“Horrid, old woman!” exclaimed the 
widow, peevishly. “It will upset ail my plans}; 
and those new dreases I ordered for: yoa,. how 
on earth shall I pay for them? - Iftherhouse, 
had been shut up for. three. or. four ~months 
and the servants dismissed, or if Icould bavelet 4 
it advantageously, all would have been well. Aa | 
itis. I am sure I don’t know what~I.ahuil 
do!” 

‘Tam sure I don't,” rejoined Rosawand, 
tranquilly, as she sipped the hos tea -with 
great relish; and nibbied .daintily at-she thin 
bread-and- batter. 

‘Aud. you-don't care,’ said her mother, 
wrathfally, looking at her with blue.eyes that 
absolutely sparkled with anger, ‘‘ Not a bit, 
Yon leave me to slave and contrive and worry,' 
to bear the brunt of the battle, and you get the 
benefit of it all!” 

“That is hardly fair,” expostalated . Miss 
Vane, quietly. “ Of course Leare~ lam-sorry 
our income ie-not treble what it:is; only. don’t 
see the use of worrying, about. matters. . It: 
won't mend them ; and you know, mother,.-you 
never will let me do anysthing..or try: to. help 
you.”’ n 

“IT mean you to be very careful of your 
good looke, naturally, Like the milkmaid in 
the norsery rhyme, your face is-your fortune, 
I have nothing toleave you, Roewmund!” 

** I know, mother,”’ 

It would have been a etrange thing if she 
had not known it, seeing that regularly once 





ng 
* and | 


house, and go into cheapslodgisgs;. If Mrs: | wij] be enormously weal 
| Mahoney had taken us over to Nice, as-she jf he should’ fallin love’ with 





per diem Mre, Vane impressed that unpleasant 


- ~ eens eee, - 
and money, and good dinners, and ease and 





fact on her, and told her her only chance of 
escaping the workhouse was to make a rich|luxury of all kinds, 
marriage, instead of doing what was her plain! «A letter for you, madam!” said the par. 
and obvious duty, and putting aside a partion ‘Jour maid; entering at that minute, and 
of her income for her only child insteadof;handing avletter*to Mrs). Vane,;, and then 
spending every*pemmy of is. ; ij . oa 

* The fivethundréda-year'on which we livé?’ 
went on =the widow; * is,ae-you~ very 
know, *(her usual -forainls); onty 
whiot # receive-for ‘life; your. f 


and 


‘“ Lady J dlia-G wynedd |" 

“ Realty? ~ Why-you have not heard decom 

of her for some years!" “ 

“Not Not forfive—since~I fitted: witht 
CaptuimDenzil, and broke off the matet)that: 
waemataring betweemhim and ber \ugly nisce, 

She was ‘shen, 
all now)! 
t-B 


ane, 
“Tt ishieded.'? 
to or notisesiagis hs: sitensat: “TS: ‘m : 
a presty hOusewada comple-ot hewerwomen- wanse ‘ 
tepto entertains littlepto beveen 


nother capro ” 
y masbert’ I don’t thivk: + Yaeu I sappqse+yomrwere*in the: echool. 
yomlo that, for.it is not) r9gmr wittiyour gaverness?”” 
‘now and then,’ bat simost every ‘““Yésp YGmemean.to.accept the invita. 
are in the haante-of fashionable folk!" tom?” 
“Well, it~oan’s go-on,” announced ‘“OPieourse;I do! It won't be for less than 


Vane, gloomily, ‘‘ 1+ will have to come to’®n | two months, and that will be a help to us, and 


end, and before another year is over our heads ' then who knows what may happen! We may 


too!’ : a oo find the dairy prince for you!” 
‘‘ Are matters 80 bad as that?” ‘T thought you did not believe in them?” 
“Yes. I have anticipated half my next; «Neisher do I! Only Saxon Gwynedd is 
year’s income, and unless I can makeup that 9 substantial and actual fairy prince! You 
sum in someway I shatthavwtorgive up this know they have but the one child, and he 
thy,- Ob,Rosamond! 


you?’ What 
proposed doing and kept us there ae her guests good fortune it would be! ” ~ 


until April I might have mansgedy wittwtrict | « Yes,” said Rosamtind,; rather wishing he 
economy and-being-carefut next season, to get} wouldn't, for she thoughtoaly.gons unbearable 
op, Now Udon't'seemy:way out‘of the fix at! ag a rale; und thi¥ one being very rich would 
alb!” | be worse, and probably give himeeif airs;:and 

‘« Some:pieee of good fortune-may come 0° expect her to openly worship hias) a thing she 
us,” suggested Rosamund. ** It is meawChrist had no intention of doing, and-ehé-went/np to 
mee We may haves present frome fairy god- dress for dianer, with a frowmonvher:brov, 
mother shatewitl set mateers straight |” and a curious feeling of: depressiow about her. 

** L. donty’ believe Lone ner Ae ee pee em 
rejoined: Mran Vane; comtensprususalyj ** nor in —_— 
fuipy princes:‘ They only exits! in childten’s’ 
stery books. I prefer a reat-mitlionaire’ wittt 
well-titted: t Thoss-are the'sort of ‘peopte’ 
who can do you good.” 

‘+ Yes; [euppése they are beste” 

‘+ Of courte they are.” 

“ Taney! are-not often to bo'met witlt' in real: 
life, though:” 

* Perbaps not so muchin Londomas imthe 
shires; or, at: any rate; they’ are easier Gis- 
cernibie in the shires;- In town one*does*not} 
always know the sheep from the goate,”’ 

“No.” 

* No,” echoed the. widow; rattifig’’ on 
briekly. ‘“ lf-only-we were going’ a round of! ceased enowing whén was driven, 
visits to: good country*bouses,’or evento spend | or rathér crawled, into Histon ‘station. For 
Chrietmas:away, there’ might “be a chance: of the'cabman tooled his ‘hérse along carefally 
fisaing a rich’ husband ‘for’ you, and getting | and slowly over’ the’ sli roads, and hed 
your futurecomfortably settled!” taken sn unconscionable’ titties ‘to “drive up 

“ Yea,” said Rovamand, looking at thé fire! from’ Piccadilly, whereat’ the’ offider 
rather drearily,; as she alwiye did ‘when her) had’ onrsed’ constimimately, and ‘rated-nim 
matrimonial prospects were ‘disenseed, for’ en withoat‘improving matters in the 
she-did not entértain quite the same: views’ 5 éepgres,;: Either'the horse couldn't go 
with regard to them as hero mother, and-did’ fase nt any Har or the man 
nov-entirely relish:the wate an@ barter ‘kindof? wouldn’y chances fall by driving bios quickly. 
way in which it wae looked’ at’ andspoken ‘of However; he wat in time to catch hia train to 
by her nearest relation, | Wales, and get fixed’up comfortably with & 

She resembled her dead father far more’ footwarmer and half-a-dozen papers which 
than her living mother, and was less worldly and an obseqaions porter brought in « first-class 
self-imterested than the pretty, tricky, selfish ‘carriage’ before it started. , 
widow, who had hardly a thought abovedrees, He had the compartment all to himself, 


CHAPTER "IL.° 


“ Winter, a ,young.god whose.brow- 
Was crown'd with jagged icicles,:and forth 
From his keen spirit-like eyes there-shonea light 
Broad, glaring, and intensely cold.and.brizht. 
His breath, like sharp-edged arrows, pierced the 





air 

The naked earth;crouched shuddering. at his 
feet ; 

Nature seem’d frozen-—dead.”’ 


Tr wae intensely coldfreezing hard—and 
& white pall Jay over’theearth, though it had 
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notwithstanding that a good many folks. were 

starting away for their Chriatmas holidays— 

{olka woo were wble. to take it easy, and do- 
pretty wellas they pleased,:-be it understood, 

It was too early for the great and general rush— 

for it wanted nearly three weeks to Christmas ; 

and the underpaid. clerk,:whose family in 

Ireland were eagerly looking out forhia-advent, 

¢he overworked shop girl; . whose people. lived 

in primitive little village in Wales, and ho 

to have her join them for a brief holiday. at: 
the gay and fessive season rapidly approaching, 

and scores of other hard. working folke, had 
not yet obtained their release from: toil, and 

the pleasure of “being--able to leave London, 

with its mire of slush ané@ dirt, its trampled, 

trodden, stained snow, and go into the country, 

where the wintry mantle lay over mother 

earth’s wide bosom in’spotless and unepoiled- 

purity, transforming sree, hedge, . meadow; 

hill, and road-wita fairy fiogers into a scene 

of white enchantment, and incomparable 
beauty. Captain Howel found-plenty,to look: 
at as the train bore him ina westerly direotion, 

and he glanced only now and then athia papers. 

He had been in India for soméyears;and the | 
white wintry Jandecape was pleasant to ‘his’ 
eyes after the baked) sunscorched plaine of ‘the 
East. Moreover, he anticipased a good time 
where he was going; for his friend had large 
preserves, & good “stud; and several» trout: 
streams ran’ throdgh his edtate; and he: had 
farther invitation®in ‘the ‘neighbourhood of 
Bodendav, as his friend’ place:-wawoalled. So 
he could change his “qnarters if he were so 
minded, and didn’t find hie firet ones pleasant, 
and he intended to» thoronghly enjoy his leave 
before he went: back to’ his regiment; and the 
niggers, and ‘the’ mosques and minnaereta and 
general dirt and pierutesqneness of the Hast, 

So he whistled niérrity;and sang snatches 
of songs that he ‘had heata the’ girls and the 
grase-widowe" sifz when he wasup atthe 
bills after gettitg tha “kfecsé wound in that’ 
skirmish with thé Afresders, and when’ alf the 
fair ones made sd mudh' of the stalwart adn ‘of 
Mare, and tried so'hatd did fruitiess!ly to make 
him captive to’ Vétud< only he wash’ to’ 
be catight, 

Pant Howel had ‘neve been in love in his 
life; and aw he had’ fitsle’ beyond his pay “he 
rather congratatated himeelf on that fact, as be 
felt he would hardly care to ask a womsn he 
really loved to share a barrack-room and a 
captain’s pay. 

More pain than pléasure he thought that 
would be. so he was anything save eorry that 
he was not of @ snaceptible nature, and prone 
to fancy himaéif in love with every pair of 
bright eyes that gazed alluringly at him. 
Nevertheless, he was qaite certain that when 
he really did fall in love it would be all over 
With him ; that if would not befor ‘a year. a 
day,” bat for ever, and that hé would never 
recover from the attack, so he wively rather 
avoided than sought the society of ladies except 
in @ most cagaal and society-like kind of way. 

He was wondering whether Griffithe hada 
good billiard.table at. Bodenday, as the weather 
did not eeem promising for outdoor amuse- 
ments, when the traim drew up with -a jerk; 
-and he heard the porters calling out; ‘‘ Crewe ! 
Orewe! Ten minutes here!” and,-wishing-to 
Stretch his legs and-stir his circulation, which 
had become a trifle -slaggish, notwithstanding 
the foot-warmer, ® big -nlster and a rag, he 
jamped out of the carriage, and commenced: 
Paciug up and down the platform with a long, 
Swinging stride that made women look at him 
admiringly, and men enviously. 

At the end of his second tarn his attention 
Was’ attracted by a pretty, fair woman in a 
long velvet mantle trimmed with costly fur; 
and what was evidently, even to hia in- 
©xperienced eyes, a Parisian bonnet, a perfect 
triumph of millinery art, perched on the top 
of her flaxen tresses, wringing her well-gloved 
hands in evident despair over the stupidity” 
and indifference of a porter, who did not seem 
able to collect or manage: a maltitade of 





parcels, dressing-bags, hat-boxes, and other 


feminine pharaphernalia which was spread on: 
the platform. 

Liftiag his hat, he approached, and asked if 
he could be of any service; and this civility 
was vot prompted by admiration of the little 
fair lady, bat by one glance he’ bad taken: at 
her companion, a tall, aristooratio-looking 
girl, with golden hair, a dazzlingly white com- 
plexion, and a pair of eyes shat were— 


** Darker and softer than the bluest dusk 
Of August violets, darker and deep, 
Like crystal, fathomless lakes in summer noons.”’ , 


He'thought he had never seen anything so. 
beanutifal as her face, which was white, fair, 
and delicate as the Christmas rose he wore in 
his coat, 

‘* Would you mind getting us two seats in 
first-class compartment?’ returned Mrs. 
Vane, for she it was in thé velvesand for and 
Parisian boanet, thé -peevist: look flying from 
her face and a radiant'smile taking its place 
for Captain Howel:was'ca ‘decidedly well- 
favonred man, and ‘always ‘found favour in 
the ladies eyes ; and, moreover, he wae well. 
dressed and well set up, looking altogether 
like a man of wealth; and the astute little 
widow never meant: torlet’a chance slip of 
getting a husband either for Rosamund or ber- 
self—Rosamnund firat, self afterwards. And, 
though sne had a highly respectable and fairly 
well-to-do major in tow in London, and had 


‘half promised to marry him, shé would not 


have scrapied for an instant to throw him 
over if she received a better offer from a 
younger man; and certainly Paul Howel was 
more to her liking than red-faced, gouty. toed, 
choleric Major Prendergast! And so she 
smiled sweesly up into the Cuptain's face, and 
told him glibly how stapid the porters were, 
and complained of not having been told at 
Enston that she “would have to change at 
Crewe tor Cuerdg by thé early train. 

‘* Thére is no one but myself in this carriage,” 
he said, swinging back the-door. ‘ Plenty of 
soe, for all your thiags..._Let me help you. 
in?’ 

*‘ Does: it run through to Caerog?’’ she 
queried, hesitating. ‘‘I don't want any: more 
cHanging.: It is so cold and: dranghty on 
these stations!” and she drew her fars a little 
closer about her throat with a gestare peculiar 
to herself. 

‘* Yes, I know it does, for I am going there 
myeelf,’’ he assured her ; and then she allowed 
him to assist her in, and settle her parcels, 
and help Rosamund, who was encumbered 
with the fat pug, Pluto, dear to Mrs, Vane’s 
heart—for she never went atywhere without 
the wheezy, snubnosed, asthmatical listie 
brute, who shivered and looked the picture of 
misery, despite the miniature horsecloth with 
which his loins weré girt. 

‘Let me offer -you.this!” holding out’ a 
lovely rug as the ‘train moved out of the 
station—a sofs, silky-looking: thing that must 
have cost pounds,’ and whtick caught: the~ 
widow’s sharp eyes at once; 

“Is ig very kind; only I don’t like : to: 
deprive yourof it }” she smiled; coqauettishly. 

‘I have another,” he replied; hauling ontof 
a strap a sors of boffalo robe. *‘ Do take this,’’ 
and he looked at Rosamond appealingly, the 
blae eyes meeting the violet with sach entreaty 
in their depths that a faint dash'of ‘rose colour 
tinged the-pare pallor of her cheeks. 

* Since you are so insistent,’ langhed Mra. 
Vane, “ I shalt really*be very glad of it!” as 
he placed the rag over them. 

“To tell you she trath,” she went on, with 
that light,-airy manner which she adopted 
when telling-the most barefaced tarradiddles, 
“T didnot bring my maid with me. Ast am 
going to stay with my dear friend Lady Julia 
Gwynedd, and aa we are like sisters, 1 kuow 
she will wieh me to avail myself of the services 
of her maid,”’ 

‘ Navorally,” replied the yoang man, cast- 
ing-another glance at Miss: Vane, in the hope 
of meeting again the eoft glance of those purple’ 
eyes. But they were veiled by their long- 


_ 


curled black lashes,that lay likea dusk shadow 
ou the fair cheek ; and he had to listen to the 
babbling of the other lady, who’ purred and 
cooed like a ring-dove;' and talked without 
cessing of ber‘ dear Lady Jatia,”* never losing 
an opportunity of advertising the fact ‘that 
she was on friendly terms with the nobility, 
because she thought it would impress the vom f 
lookiny stranger with a sense of her importance 
and gentility, and she’thought he was’ worth 
impressing from certain signs and indications, 

His tone; manners, appexrance and bearing 
bore the unmistakable hall-mark of yood- 
breeding. His voice’ was low and refiagd in 
tone, and he -had that smart, wetldet up, 
cleanty, closs-.cropped’ appedrande' which a 
British officer almost’ always presente! 

Moreover; she had caught a glimpée of gold- 
topped: bottles in the Gladstone -bay he opened 
in search of a stray paper. He'wore’'a ‘single- 
stone diamond ring of great! favtre® and’ bril- 
liancy.and his traps and belonginys all seemed 
to smack of money, especially the rugs, which 
she coveted with a mostuvholy louging 

“TI know young Gwynedd!" he remurked, 
quietly, atser “* Lady Jalia” had been thrust 
upon him twenty times: 

“Do you really?” excluimed the widow, 
regarding him with incressed kindliness: ‘‘ Ia 
he an intimate friend of yours? ”’ 

‘ Fairly invimate. We-wére at echaol to- 
gether. I have*not seen’so much of him 
lately. My regiment has been in India,” he 
explained, 

** I thought you-were an offiter!"’ oried his 
lively compenion, with an ‘infantile smile and 
gesture of the liliputiaim bunds; that Jooked 
hike those ofa large'dollin the tighsly -fisting 
gloves. 

“Did you? Why?” he asked, smiling in 
return, and showing a very fine set of seeth, 
that -gleamed *whitely ‘behimd his heavy, fair 
moustache, 

“Ob, you have’ the unmistakable cachet of 
the army !”’ shevtold* hia, flatteringty; 

* Really. Is'isvery kind of you'vo sayso.” 

‘* Are you going to stay’ at’ Bron’ Cuerog? 
Shall we have’ the pleasure of mesting you 
thers?” queried . the widow; adopting a 
maternal manner, as she" put thé slizntly 
impolite question, knowiog that ehe was acting 
aysinet the strict canons of goud breeding. 

‘‘ Saxon has ‘given me! un invitation for 
Christmas, but now I am going to stay with 
Hagh Grffitha,:of Bodenauv: 1 don’t know 
what shall doa little luteron’’ he continued, 
looking at Rosamund; whohdd tifted ber head, 
atid’ was" listening to the conversation with 
some slight show of interest. ‘ Perhaps T 
shall find # fortnight enough of roughing 1t at 
Bodeudav." 


**Of course it will not be so pleasant at a 
bachelor’s establishment,” remurked Mra, 
Vane: “Tt remember rightly, Hagh 
Griffiths is a cousin of Lady Mona Griffiths, 
of Bryn’ Aber, a friend of Lady Jalia’s. [ 
remember meeting the Griffiths at their town 
house some few vears back.” 

‘* YestheGriffiths' of Bodendav and-Bryn 
Aber are’reluced.” 

“Iw may be pleasanter’ at’ a bachélor’s 
houee;” said ‘Mica Vane, joing inthe conver- 
sation for the ‘first time, and favourmy the 
young officer with a bewildering glavce that 
made his heart beat fastér, and hie palses 
quicken, “I always ‘think it must’ be a 
noisance for men when they come in* tired 
from hunting, shooting, fishiteg, or moantain- 
eering, to have to don evening’ dtes# and their 
society manners, to be very potisé and cere 
,monieus to their hostess ‘and her friends” 
when ‘they woultd*be more comfortable in; 
lounging coat and ‘with a pipe, «ad only mem- 
bers of their own sex.” ° 

“It could hardly’ be pleasanter,” he said, 
pointedly. ‘Fellows geatratty have encagh 
of each others’ sodiety while they are tradying 
through stubble, or whipping for salmon, or 
stalking a deer. When they come home at 
night they find it oharmin, to hear masieal 
voices, and see bright dresses,“ and walcoating 





amiles. Is acts like a tonic, revives the 
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dinner; and, above all, to hear a sweet voice 
rendering Cowen'’s or some other fellow’s 
pretty songs in good style is simply delightfal. 
Infinitely more soothing than tobacco.” 

“I am surprised to hear you tay so,” 
remarked Rosamund. ‘I was certainly onder 
the impression that men preferred their own 
society to that of ladies under those circum- 
stances,”’ 

‘You see your impression was wrong,’ be 
returned quickly, bending forwards towards 
her in his eagerness. ‘‘A very wrong one. 
{am sure Gwynedd will have a much better 
time of it, when he comes in from shootiog, 
than I shall at Bodeudav, where the only thing 
in the feminine way is Griffiths’ housekeeper, 
a hideous old woman, hairless, toothless, with 
@ wrinkled yellow skin, and able only to speak 
her native Welsh, which is an altogether 
incomprehensible language to the Sassenach. 
Lenvy Saxon immensely,” and he pointed the 
words with a glance fall into Rosamund’s soft 
eyes. 

‘Your opinion may not be shared by all, 
Captain Howe). You are Captain Howel?”’ 
added the widow, interrogatively, for her 
sharp eyes bad read his name engraved on the 
silver plate of his dressing-bag. 

‘*That is my name,” he assented, hauling 
out a card-case and tendering a card, redden- 
ing the while as hedid so, ‘“ Firet battalion 
Creamshire Regiment. May I ask?” and 
then he paused uncertainly, looking at the 
widow with a comical air of perplexity, 

“Oar name? You may,’ she returned, 
vivacionsly. ‘I am Dora Vane, widow of the 
late Major Plaistead Vane, of the Royal 
Bengal Lancers, and this is my daughter 
Rosamund.” 

** Your daughter !"’ he echoed, in some sur- 
prise, for she was so small and Jight, and so 
kittenish in her ways, and the kindly dusk of 
the winter's day hid the additions to her com- 
plexion 20 admirably, that she appeared quite 
@ girl, and inly not a matron and the 
mother, moreover, of a statuesque beauty. 
**Why—I—I—thought——” 

‘“* That we were sisters?” she put io gaily, as 
he again hesitated, ‘So do most people. Still 
it remains a melancholy fact that 1 am her 
motber.”’ 

‘‘You must have been a child when you 
married?” he said, gallantly, in a tone 80 
low that it did not reach the girl's ears. 

‘*T was not very old,” she replied. 

‘‘ What fine scenery there is abont here!" 
she went on, as the train ran through Pen- 
maenmawr, whose giant cress was topped with 
snow. 

‘' Yes, and it is magnificent! Do you mean 
to climb any of the giants while you are at 
Bron Caerog?” he asked, turning to Miss 
Vane. 

‘I hardly think so. It is not the time of 
year for climbing, is it?” 

‘Well, no. Perhaps it is too late now.” 

** They ali have their nightcaps on,” laughed 
Mrs. Vane, in her kittenish way, smiling up at 
the Captain in an alluring fashion, and 
making her daughter feel strangely vexed and 
annoyed—she could not possibly tell why. 

‘* Yes. We shall not have much sport if 
this severe weather lasts," he said, a trifle 
moodily, 

‘** You don't mean to hunt?"’ 

‘‘Hardly; it is not exactly a country I 
should care to hunt!” 

“Think you might break your neck, eh?” 

* Qaite probable.” 

‘* 1s would be much better for you to accept 
Saxon Gwynedd's invitation and cemé to 
Bron Caerog,”’ said Dora Vane, persuasively, 

‘‘Iam sore I shonid enjoy myself much 





more there!"’ he acknowledged, frankly, his 
eyes involuntarily wandering to Rosamund's 
delicate, patrician face. 

‘Then, why don’t you come there ?”’ 

‘ Ihave promieed to stay with Griffithaa 
fortnight; afier that I shall be free, und I; 
think 1 shall come on to Bron Caerog instead 
of going to Erw Fair.” 





“Tam sure it would be mush better,’ said 
the widow, impressively, as the train 


at Oaerog. 

And he helped them to alight, and showed 
the smart groom, who came up to him, touch- 
ing his hat, which were the ladies’ parcels. 

He left his belongings to the man to see 
after, and escorted them to the Gwynedd 
carriage, which was in waiting with Lady 
Jalia, a mass of fars in ita depths. 

He exchanged a few words with her; and 
then, mounting the dog.cart which Griffiths 
had sent to meet him, reluctantly drove off to 
Bodeudav, while Mrs. Vane and her ans | 
daughter were bowling along in the Gwyned 
Jandau to Bron Caerog,. 


ee 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘* As the delicate rose 
To the sun's sweet strength 
Doth herself unclose, 
Breadth and length : 
So spreads my heart to thee, 
Unveiled utterly, 
I to thee 
Utterly. 
As dew leaves not a trace 
On the earth’s green face ; 
I, no trace 
On thy face.” 


Bron Cazroc was a sort of show place. It 
was & most curious and interesting specimen 
of an ancient Welsh residence, and almost 
every one who visited that part of North 
Wales made strenuous efforts to get inside 
and see its curiosities, 

It stood in a valley, protected from the 
north wind by a well-wooded mountain, and 
bounded at a little distance sonth, east, and 
west by other mountains, grey and grim; 
cow —— eee? here and re with 

tches green moss, an e 
| sere that had lost much of the atanees 
of its prime, and higher up were islands of 
snow, the giants’ heads finally being lost to 
view in clouds of mist. 

Down from the mountain-top at the back 
of the house a stream came rushing, jumping 
over rock and boulder, fiinging itself in cas- 
cadea over their descents until it reached the 
valley, where it brawled along between 
emerald banks right merrily; dashed over 
ledges of stone, foamed in miniature torrents 
over any obstacle, and finally losing its brawl. 
iog character wound along with sober and. 
respectable slowness through the fields and 
round tiny grassy islands beautifully green 
and verdant, where the snow had melted and 
left them bare. 

To the left a cleft appeared in the hills, dis- 
playing a most loxariantly \sooded dingle, 
with a series of picturesque cascades, that 
dashed down the lichen-covered rocks in 
torrents of white, feathery foam. 

Away to the right another break in the 
mountains showed a peep of a large lake, that 
ne 3 placid and calm at the feet of the giant 

8. 

The long drive by which Bron Caerog was 
approached from the gate next to Oaerog 
Village ran between Jawn.like meadows, and 
near the house was dark with huge overbang- 
ing oaks, remnants of the ancient Druids, who 
planted and fostered the growth of this 
monarch of the forest, and great fic-trees and 
beeches. 

The house itself was of grey.stone, with a 
brickdust red roof, and flanked by two low 


round towers. It had been jadiciously and 


sparingly added to, and was ® most com- 
modious and comfortable dwelling place, for 
within it was replete with every modern 
loxary money could procure, 

Rosamund Vane was destined to become 
acqaainted with every aocient tree, every 
brawling stream, every looming mountain, 
every sbraband flower bed aroand Bron Caerog 
before, her acquaintance with it ceased, But 
she did not know it that dusk December after- 





noon when she first went there, and in the 
uncertain light she could not see much, I¢ 
was very imposing and splendid within. The 
oak pannelled hall, the carved stair. 
case, the mailed figures standing in distant 
corners, on which the ruddy fire that burnt 
on the huge hearth threw warm a the 
soft Persian and skin rugs strewn here and 
there over the slippery floor, and the retinue 
of men-servants, with heads, silk. 
stockinged lege, and bedizened liveries, yet it 
did not surprise or overawe mund, 

She had seen too much of the same kind of 
thing, not perhaps quite so magnificent as 
at Bron Caerog, still grand enough 10 make 
her regard it with semi-indifference, There 
ia the aristocracy of beauty, and: though the 
Vanes did not actually belong to the blue. 
blooded ones of England, their beauty and 
charming manners, and Mrs. Vane’s untiring 
pluck, and ready tact, had won them an 
entrance into many good houses, and they 
were quite conversant with and accustomed 
to the life and ways of the créme de-la créme ot 


society. 

“ Tent it delightful to be rich?” murmured 
Dora in her daughter's ear, as after removing 
their furs, and the traces of the journey, with 
the help of Lady Jalia’s French maid, they 
were making their way to the library, in 
which cosy and book-lined room their hostess 
always Cispensed five o'clock tea. 

‘*Yes,"" replied Rosamund shortly, az she 
tarned the handle of the dovr and stood aside 
to let her mother pass first. 

Lady Julia was seated by a cheery log fire 
that sent out jets of flame, now and then 
with a crackling merry sound, her hands 
folded in her lap, and looking as though she 
had not stirred from the depths of her com- 
fortable armobair for at least a month. 

She was a tall, angalar woman, thoroughly 
aristocratic, from the crown of her grey- 
tressed head to the tip of her slender, 
highly arched foot ; but she possessed not the 
slightest claim to beauty, and her expression 
was & listless, bored one, as though she was 
in a perpetual state of ennui — a state from 
which nothing short of an earthquake would 
rouse her, though she was always well.bred. 
Her lips were thin, and her nose long and 
slightly hooked, which gave ® haughty and 
commanding air to her ap ce. 

Altogether, she hardly looked amiable, and 
in her stil), cold, proud impassibility was a 
strong contrast to her spouse, Sir Hough 
Gwynedd, a short, stout, ruddy-faced Welsh- 
man, warm and genial as the sun in June, 
who seemed positively brimming over with 
the milk of human kindness, good temper, 
generosity, and other pleasant traits. 

“ How d'yedo, Mrs. Vane? ” he commenced 
in breezy tones, shaking her hand as though 
he was working away at a pump. ‘ Glad to 
see you. Long time since we met. And this 
is your daughter. Well, she does you credit. 
A lovely young lady, and good, too, I am sure. 
Only you look more like her sister than her 
mother, you know. Time deals kindly with 
you.” And dropping her hand, the fingers 
whereof he had nearly dislocated, he proceeded 
to pump-handle Rosamund, who regarded 
him with smiling lips, for the genial, raddy, 
comical little man was far more to her liking 
than his haughty, cold-looking wife. ra 

“ Hugh, are you not forgetting yourself? 
inquired Lady Jolia in freezing tones, keeping 
one eye on her husband, and the other on her 
King Charles spaniel, who had risen from the 
hearth rug on Plato's entrance, and wa 
walking round the pug, showing every sign 
of a desire for a round. 

‘No. I don’t know that I am,” returned 
the Baronet, sturdily. ‘I see a pretty gitl, 
and I tell her she is pretty, that’s all. Of 
couree she knows it; don’t you, my dear? 
patting the white hand he still held in & 
fatherly way. 

“Of courre. One can’t help it,” returned 
Rosamond naively ; and then she boret out 
laughing, and Sir Hogh joined her, and they 
became excellent friends from that moment, 
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for each gaazed the other's nature, and 
realised the amiability of temperament each 
was possessed of. 

“He shocks me every day!’’ murmured 
Lady Julia, plaintively in her friend’s ear. 
“Tam really quite he is going away from 
Bron Caerog to-morrow. It would do R»sa- 
mand no good to listen to his nonsense, 
Young women of the | renege day are only too 
prone to nonsense and folly of all sorts!” 

* * Rosamund is very sensible,” replied her 
mother; ‘‘ more so than most girls of her age, 
I think!” 

“ What a comfort for you that she is! I 
think girls are such a responsibility to bring 
up. Iam glad my child is a boy.” 

‘‘Of course. You natarally would be. If 
I held your high position, and bore euch an 
old, old name, (Mrs. Vane was a shameless 
flatterer when it suited her purpose), I should 
have died with rage at not having a son to 
inherit the honours and name. As itis, in 
my lonely state of widowhood,” with a deep 
sigh and a brace of crocodile tears, ‘‘I am 
glad she is a girl. Sheis more of a companion 
for me. Young men will wander away from 
one, and their pursuits are so different! 
They natarally leave a mother much alone.” 

“Of course! I was quite astonished when 
I saw Rosamund!” announcéd Lady Jalia, 
in a = that bing meant to convey bg be: 
must something very extraordinary £ 
would astonish her, the daughter of a belted 


Earl. 

“Why?” inquired the fair Dora, un- 
easily, thinking that, perhaps, her friend 
thought there might be danger to her son and 
heir from her daughter's beauzr yeuz. 

“In the first place, I thought she was still 
a mere child—fourteen or fifteen at moat. 
One is so apt to forget the passage of time,” 
with a languid eelf-excusing smile ; ‘‘ and then 
—well, to acknowledge the truth, Dora, she is 
€0 surprisingly beautifal!” glancing at the 
girl, who, seated at the other side of the hearth 
in a great carved ebony chair, upholstered in 
crimson velvet, was talking in an animated, 
yet perfectly well-bred fashion to Sir Hugh, 
the rich velvet throwing up the flower-like 
fairness of her face admirably, ‘‘ and so aris- 
tocratic looking! You must pardon me for 
saying that I should never have taken her for 
your daughter |!” 

“T would pardon you anything!” replied 
the widow, vivaciously, ‘‘and I certainly 
must acknowledge that the child does not in 
the least resemble me. She is like Plaistead’s 
people.” 

“Bhe has your complexion, or, rather," 
pursued her ladyship calmly, who was strictly 
and impartially trathfal in what she said at 
times to her very intimate friends, who, it 
may be remarked, were few and far between, 
“she has the same sort of complexion you 
had when a girl!” and the mistress of Bron 
Ouerog threw a slightly suggestive glance at 
Mrs. Vane's admirably “got up" face, which 
she had refreshed with a liberal dose of 
Poudre Maréchale after her j sarney, 

“Yea. You are right,” agreed Dora, notin the 
least discomposed by the look or insinuation. 
“My husband's people were much darker 


Other respects, she takes after him.’’ 

“Yes, and Saxon takes after his father." 

“ How is Saxon?" 

“Extremely well, thank you. He is ont 
shooting. I expect him home soon. At any 
rate, he will be in to dinner.” 

“Is he engaged yet?’ asked Dora, with an 
elaborate assumption of carelessness. 

‘Not yet. You know he is only a boy!" 

The boy was etat. twenty. five. 

“T asked,” said the wily widow, “ because 
I heard you had Miss Reville staying with 
yea. I thought it might bea match between 


“No; she is a pretty little thing, but I don’t 
think Saxon has looked at her twice since she 
has been here.” 

“Thank Heaven!” marmured Mrs. Vane, 


devoutly—far more devoutly than she ever said 


anything in charck. ‘ Here is a chance then 
for Rosamund.” 

‘She bas a bad cold now, and is remaining 
in her room for @ day or two,”’ continued her 
ladyship, calmly, totally unaware of the 
tumult of anxiety in her friend’s breast. 

“Mach better that she should do so,’ said 
Dora, quickly. ‘' The Nevilles are consump- 
tive, I believe. A cold with her might lead to 
serious results.” 

“Ab! Indeed!” replied Lady Jalia, 
languidly, evidently uninterested to a degree. 
“I was not aware there was consumption in 
the family, though her complexion is delicately 
beautifal, almoss as perfect as Rvsamund’s.”’ 

* She ig much darker,’’ objected Rosamund's 
mother at once. “I think, if you were to see 
them together, you woald find my child's skia 
mach the fairer of the two.” 

“ Possibly,’ acquiesced her hostess, indiffer- 
ently. ‘ There is the dressing bell. I think 
we had all better go toour rooms. I know 
you take some time over your toilet, Dora, or 
you used, and I suppose you haven't changed 
your ways much since we were girls together.’ 

* Not much,” laughed the other. ‘I don’t 
care to hurry over dressing.” 

‘No; then take plenty of time. I am atill 
as particular as ever about having dinner 
served punctually at eight. When there are 
only old and insimate friends, (Mrs. Vane 
hardly liked to be called old), in the house, like 

ourself and Gwillian Neville, who, you 
ow, is my second cousin, I make it a rale 
never to wait for them after that hour. If 
they cannot be dressed, and ia the drawing- 
room by eight, they must come to dinner by 
themselves. It is quite unnecessary, I consider, 
for women to spend hours looking at them- 
selves in the glass, and hesitating over which 
gown they shall wear." 

“A very wise rale,”’ smiled the widow, 
sweetly. But to herself, as she went slowly 
up the broad staircase to the luxurious rooms 
set apart for herself and daughter, she 
muttered, peevishly, ‘She has become a 
perfect old cat. No need for her to look in the 
glass or hesitate over a gown. Even her own 
husband doesn’t look at her more often than 
he can possibly help. She need never be late 
on the score of anxiety as to her toilet, for 
she’d look ugly in the costliest and most 
beautifal dress Worth ever built, With a 
pretty woman it is different. There is every 
excuse if she lingers a little before her 
mirror,” and having reached her bedroom, 
she soothed her angry feelings by a long look 
at her dainty pink and white face in the 
glass; and, being pleased with her appearance, 
tried some new smiles and tricks of eye and 





Sill, in | 


lip, until Rosamuad, who was accustomed to 
_ber mother's antics and grimaces, told her 
; she had better make haste, or she would never 
be in time for dinner, as it wanted only twenty 
minutes to that hour, which set the shallow, 
vain batterfly into a regular flatter and harry, 
for in looking at herself she had forgotten all 
abont her daughter’s toilet, and her matri- 
monial designs for her. 

** What are you going to wear?” she asked, 
swinging round from the mirror, and begining 
to undo the numerous buttons on her tailor- 
made gown with great rapidity. 

‘This, replied Rosamund, touching the 
folds of a dead black silk, that swept out 
behind her in dusk, billowy waves, and was, 
, in front, @ mass of brilliant jot. Is was cut 
| Square on the bosom, and showed the beauti- 
| fally white throat, guiltless of any ornament 

or band, and fitting perfectly is displayed her 
slight, lithe figure to great advantage. 
You have chosen well,’ said the widow, 
with a nod of approval. ‘‘Saits you admir- 
ably! Pat on long grey gloves, and your red- 
gold earrings and bracelets, and Saxon 
Gwynedd will fall a victim, I am sure.” 
| ‘Iam not,” replied Rosamund, coolly, as 

she selected a fine cobweb like cambric hand- 
kerchief from a box, and sprinkled it liberally 
with Cherry Blossom. 

‘* Why not?” demanded the other, quickly. 

‘* Because you have so many times predicted 








—_-- 


that certain men were to fall victims to my 
charms, and they didn’t do anything of the 
kind. Were simply polite and courteous, and 
—that was all,’ 

*‘To whom do you allade?"” 

‘Sie Robert Tresillian, Mr. Greig, Captain 
Luittrel, Oliver Bendal, and several others.”’ 

** They were all men, three of them nearing 
forty. All had expensive tastes far beyond 
theic incomes. The richest, Mr. Greig, had 
only three thousand a-year. Saxon Gwynedd 
is little more than a boy, and he will have 
fifteen thousand a.year! Think of that, 
Rosamund, think of that, and polish up the 
whole armoury of your arts and charms.” 

‘I think, mother, that you will deeply 
offend the ‘boy's’ mamma if you don't go 
down in less than five minutes. It wants bat 
that time to eight o'clock.” 

‘* Good gracious !"’ gasped Mrs. Vane; and 
in the twinkling of an eye she had dashed her- 
self into a watercress green silk, with white 
slashings and poffiogs, gave the floffy litle 
curls that. lay on her forehead a pat, puffed 
some powder on to her face, and, taking a fan 
and handkerchief from her daughter's hand, 
declared herself ready to go dowa. 

They reached the drawing room exacily 
three minutes before the dinner gong was 
sounded, 

Lady Jalia was siiting as near the fire as 
she possibly could get, Sir Hugh was standing 
with his back to the blaze, affectionately 
nursing & coat tail over each arm, and beside 
him on the hearthrug stood a tall, stoutly- 
bails young man in evening dress, which aid 
not sait him well, with a close.cropped head 
of almost white hair, so very fair was it; a 
round, red, good-natured boyish face, decidedly 
ugly, but extremely amixable-looking. 

‘* My son Saxon, Miss Vane!" said Sir Hagb, 
with great pride, as though hia ugly duckling 
was & veritable handsome man, and Rosamund 
bowed to the young man, murmured some 
half-inaudible greeting as he shook hands, and 
then renewed his acquaintance with the 
sprightly widow, who was always a great 
favourite with boys and very young men, 
because she never hurt their self-love, or 
snubbed them as the majority of women do, 
until they are in the sere and yellow leaf, when 
they take to youths young enough to be their 
grandsons, and make much of them. 

Dinner was announced almost immediately ; 
and Sir Hugh, offering hia right arm to Mre. 
Vane, and his left to his wife, led them into 
the dining-room, Saxon following with Rosu- 
mund ; and these two got their first good look 
at each other in the fall blaze of the namerous 
wax candles; and he thought to himeelf,— 

“* What @ lovely girl! ’’ and she thought to 
herself, ‘‘ What an ugly boy !"’ and knew that 
she could never care for a fellow with a face 
the size, shape, and somewhat the colour of an 
American-Datch cheese, who wore collars so 
enormously high that they had the appearance 
of cutting his head off, and looking in the con- 
ventional swallow-tails like a waiter, 

He was a very fair specimen of the golden 
youth of modern times, this Saxon Gwynedd ; 
a trifle awkward, almost obtrasively good- 
natored, and just a little consoious of the fact 
that he was heir to a big income and an old 
name. 

Rosamund cared nota bit for these latter 
facts. She never gave a thought, despite her 
mother's careful training, to bii wealth, his 
great possessions, his old name. She jast 
snubbed him as she would a schoolboy, and 
he, overcome by the beauty of her face, sar- 
rendered unconditionally ; and it was evident 
before dinner was over that he was quite ready 
to make a fool of himself, and fall down and 
worship her if she would let him. 

She hardly glanced at the possibility of 
letting him make an ass of himself. It woald 

y be an amusement, for he woald be as 
obtrusively and affectionately clamsy as a 
mastiff pup, and she thought about as intelli- 
gent. 

There she was wrong, for his unattractive 
exterior hid a sensible mind and tender hears. 
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Still, she looked upon him as a sort of country 
bumpkin, and treated him to some haughty 
airs and graces which redoubled her charm in 
his eyes, for women, as a.rule, both young and 
old, were only too anxious to please him ; and 
the change was highly agreeable, from being 
run after and flattered, to meet with a girl 
who barely listened ‘to what he said, and 
showed him only that attention which mere 
politeness demanded, 

Then ‘Rosamund's mind-war fail of another 
face, a bright, laughing, handsome one, with 
blue eyes and a heavy moustache, and features 
ae straight ag the Apollo Belvidere’s ; and she 
would much rather have sat quietly in the 
drawing-room after dinner, near the crackling 
log fire, thinking of that face and its owner, 
recalling every tone and gesture, than listening 
to Saxon Gwynedd's account of how he bagged 
ten brace of grouse, and how far they had 
tramped after partridges, and -how few 
pheasants there were that year, or what 
trouble he had with his horse Biue Peter ever 
since -he strained his leg in a steeplechase, 
and how much he preferred driving his grey 
tandem to bis roan team, and how much he 
hoped she would let him drive her through the 
Pass of on the box-seat of-his coach, aa 
the best view was to be had fronr that-elevated 
perch, and so on, and so on ad infinitum. 

And she listened with haughty intolerance, 
quite ~unlike her usual amiable style, and 
wished he would go and -talk to his father, or 
play billiards on the table he praised so highly, 
for this ready submission and abject adoration 
on the part of the heir of Bron Caerog had no 
charms for her. On the contrary, it dis- 
pleased her greatly, and she saw breakers 
ahead with her mother, who would, of course, 
be more than pleased at her conquest of ‘Saxon 
Gwynedd, the resnit, probably, of her utter 
carelessness and extreme indifference to him 
and hie possessions; backed: by her beauty. 

He was absolutely bewitched, and satin the 
smoking:room consnming choice cigars, and 
thinking of her lovely violet eyes and white 
skin long after midnight; and the girl who 
bewitched-him, as she loosed the heavy braids 
of her golden ‘hair, was wondering whether 
Captain Howel would go to Erw “Fair or 
come to Bron Caerog after his-fortnight with 
Griffith of Badendav. 








‘OHAPTER IV. 


** A scarlet sunset flamed, the after glow 
Hung on the burning mountains far away, 
And plunged the fallows and the fields below, 
In sad red radiance of the dying day.” 


A werx-paseed at Bron Oaerog, a week that 
was fall of delight to Mrs. Vane, for she was 
steeped to she lips in that idleness and those 
luxaries for which her selfieh coul craved. 
She hac no though«forthe morrew ;-she toiled 
not, weither did she spin ;-but, clad in silk 
attire, she satin the oosiest arm-ohair in the 
boudoir, library, or drawing-room, near tha 
fire, reading the last new novel, or dozing ; 

-and these delights she varied -by enjoying 
récherché tanckeons- and dinners, or by driving 
in the brougham with her hostess, 

This last ehe did not relish-qaite so much, 
for Lady Julia took long drives,and the wéather 
“was cold, and. she feared--her -dainty -nose 
might be unbecoming! y- reddened, or her -deli- 
cate chee ke. wind-ohupped. 

However,.she had-to go, for Rosamund 
flatly -refusea to -be- shat -up-in a pill-box 
brougham for two hours at a stretch; and 
Lady Jalia: seemead-to. preferher old school- 
fellow to a younyer companion, and there was 
no one else to go with her, for Miss Reville 
was still confined to her room, anh the rest of 
‘the guests, they expected. to complete -their 
house-party for Caristmas bad not yet arrived. 

Moreover, Miss Vane had-strack up a great 
friendship. with Gwritian, and, as.she was-still 
confined to her room, spent ®-good deal: of-her 
time with the pretty invalid, who wag-very 


“did. not want the servants to see her go. 





grateful fcr her kindness, though und 4 


| 


went there partly on her own account, and to 
avoid the attentions of honest, blundering 
Saxon Gwynedd, who loved the girl, and saw 
no reason whatever to hide his affection— 
an affection which he wag not in the least 
ashamed of; on the contrary, yery proud of, 
and ready to declare it, at any moment, if he 
only got the chance. 

But the lady of his love, with consummate 
skill and tact, kept him at a distanee, and, 
though coldly civil, never encouraged him by 
word or look; and when he became extra 
attentive, and worried her, she simply made 
her escape and retired to Miss Reyille’s. 
room, - 

“ And he really was locking very .well?” 
said Gwillian, for abont the twentieth time. 
during the week, Be 

“Who?” asked Rosamund ,abgently, look- 
ing out over the Jandsoape still gnow-povered 
oe parts, though none had fallen for some 

ays. 

“Captain Howell!” 

**Oh, yes! “He looked perfeotly well.” 

** And as handsome as ever?” 

‘He certainly was very good-looking. | 
Whether he was more or Jess handsome than 
when you last saw him of course I can’t say, 
as I had never seen hior before.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot! Of course you told me 
you had never seen him before. Well, he is 
very handsome, isn’t he? I think he is the 
handsomest man I have ever seen !"’ 

“Do you?” was all the reply Rosamund 
made, for she had no intention of opening her 
heart to little Miss Gwillian, and tel her 
what she really thought of Paul Howel. 

‘Yes. We all used to think so at Bryn 
Aber when Saxon used to bring him down 
there, ‘We were all ready to fall jn love with 
him, from Lady Griffiths down to myself!” 

“« What a set of geese you must have been !”’ 
returned Miss Vane, with good-natured con- 
tempt. 

«No we weren’t ! 
when he makes love —oh! 
delicious t”’ j 

** Has he made love to you then?” inquired | 
Rosamuhd. smiling with, considerable amase- 
ment, as she looked at the little fair.skinped, 
grey-eyed, chestnut-haired maiden, who was 
80 small and fragile she looked like a. child, 
and not & woman of twenty.one summers, for 
she was a year older.than Rosamund, thongh 
she looked five years her junior. 

‘A little!” allowed Miss Reville, twisting 
her embroidered handkerchief into a ball. 
** We used to flirt, you know; only aunt wouldn’t 
hear of anything serious, just because I 
had this horrible money, and he had hardly 
anything beyond bis pay, and he was only a 
lieutenant then. He has got his company 
now, and that is a step in the right direction, 
and I am of age.” 

‘* The direction of matrimony, you mean?” 
said Miss Vane rather coldly, as she rose and, 
fastening her sealekin jacket, began.to adjust 
her hat, 

“Well, yes! Only,” with a deep and 
dolorous sigh, ‘‘ I don’t believe he ever really 
cared a bit about me. They say he has never 
been in love in his life.” 

** Really ! And who may ‘they’ be?” 

‘* The ‘they,’ in this case, were his,brother 
officers.” 

“They ought to know. Good-bye forthe 
present,”” 

“ Are you going out?” 

“ Yes,” 

*“How I envy you!” 

“ You will be able to come with me soon." 

‘* Lady Julia won't lets mefor anotber week 
at least.” 

“Never mind; console yourself with the 
last new novel and a packet of caramels," and 
with this half-sarcastic piepe, of advice Miss 
Vane left the room, and went slowly down the 

reat staircase and out by a side door, for she 


it is simply 


~Sbe wanted to ramble by herself 3nd. think, 


ir were 


and.knowing Lady Julia and. her m 


somewhere or other a couple of hours before, 
she felt safe, and slipped out quietly, unseen 
by anyone save young Gwynedd's collie, Bold, 
a beautifol.dog, who had taken a great fancy 
to Rosamund,.and followed and watched her 
in.an extraordinary way. 
Passing out of the gronnds, she walked 
leisurely up Pen-y-vyan, @ mountain to the 
south of the honse, which was less_steep and 

cootuiiee than most of pce others, om 

owed @ monntain etream., came ros 

and tambligg down r.the fashion ef met 
of its brethren, the dog running before her 
and capering about to abow bis delight, stop. 
ping Bi saua fhe stopped, going on when she 
moved. 

The day was cold, bat clear and sunshiny, 
and the air up there. was, pure, and_invigora. 


ting as wine. 
4 seamed to put new life in her veins. The 


ig Sp ye “pare f Ww amg and 
ru r ou) on her _ brow, 
a he akan pie ¢ 


an usyally . R:) 

wild.-rom, bue,.made.. eyes..look. luminous, 

and. her lipe redder, and swapt her dress out 

on its wings, and the long furs she wore at her 

we - ing over. the crest of the 
oung man, 1g over 

nit as at 


eo anee sigh and ae * long, 
Keen. ce came qa Soqwards her, his 
apn vor his kc Msgr of spaniels 


beels. 

A low growl from Bold first drew her atten- 
tion to the newcomers, and at first she stared 
a little blankly .9t the man in. gaiters and 
tweed shooting:-ogat, who was doffing his cap 
B80 pele ty ma 

he next moment recognised the sunny 
blue eyes, —* y the. winning, smile. 

‘ Mies Vane, don’t you or won’f you remem. 
ber me?” he said, pleadingly. ; 

“ Captain Howel |” she exclaimed, blushing, 
in spite of her strenuous efforts not to do 0. 
“Ta it really you? .I did not know you at 


He is awfully nice, and | first! 


8 ‘ 
“T was halt afraid that you would not,” he 
; agree ior a “TI thought R 0 might 
think it presumption on my part to come up 
‘to you,.taking into cpaderaion haw we met, 
yo then I thought——”’ 
‘« That one can’é be conventional on a moun 
tain side,” she interrupted, laughing merrily, 
* especially when the windis blowing briskly,” 
trying.to recapture a rebelligous golden tress 
which was flying in the young man’s face. — 

“ No, it is not condncive,to conventionality 
and formality,” he agreed, laughing too, for 
her boa was thrasbing him soundly, and he 
had to catch the ende and give them to her. 

“'Thanks!" ehe said, tucking them away 
securely under ber.arm, smiling the while in & 
wery alluring way, her red lips parted over the 
white teeth, and loo . with her wind-blown 

den bair, and softly.reddened cheeks, 60 

ely that the young man thought he was in 
danger of losing his heart for the first, last, 
and only time. 

“I think it is a_gopd shing,” he remarked, 
feeling that he was, staring at her too hard, 
and must say something. ay 

«“ What, the wind?” she asked, lifting her 
violet eyes to his, with a merry challenge 12 
their soft depth. ee iat 

“No. The absence of ,conyentionality in 
the country.” 

“Or, to speak more properly, on ® moun- 

“Yee. How do you. like Bron Caerog?” 

“Ist is a charming old place!” and they 
both instinctively looked down at the quaint 
red roof, ing pictureaquely throngh the 
living green of, the trees surrounding it. 

“ You havemet Gwynedd ? " 

“ Which Gwynedd do you mean, father or 
fon?” 

“T mean Saxon. He told_me the other 

day that you were staying with hie mother. 
Did he?” she eaid, with a, Jittle sir of 

annoyance, for ehe feared the young Welsh- 

man, in the warmth and ardoar,of bis intata- 





unt-driving, and that Saxon had. 


den off 





_ation for her, might be gnilty of saying some- 
| thing silly and extravagant. to regard ‘fo. ber; 
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and ber annoyed manner did not escape her 
companion ’s keen eyes. 

“He told me you sang charmingly,” he went 
on, mischievously, ‘‘and that he could listen 
to you all night long ! <f 

“How absurd of him!” she exclaimed, 
flushing. ‘* Mine is.a very ordinary voice, and 
as 1 seldom practice it isnot worth listening 
to D ow.” 

‘‘T hope I may beable to judge of that before 
lon Aad 

rs hope you won't.be disappointed when 
you have the: opportunity of judging,” hs 
retorted, quickly. 

“JT trust not. Do you like Saxon?" he 
queried, regarding her closely, almost jea- 
lously. 

“ Pretty well,’ she returned, with.unfeigned 
indifference. ' 

“ He is am awially.good, amiable fellow ! ” 
declared his friend. 

“Perhaps,” said Miss Vane, carelessly. 
“Only no one. can accuse him-of being good- 
looking, and he is so comically clumsy .and 
awkward!” 

“You are severe on him, Miss Vane.” 

“I don't think I am, Captain Howel. But 
I muat.own that I like a handsome face.” 

6 ~~ vwhen it conceals a bad disposi- 
tion ?” 

“ Ob..as to that we can’t gauge the depths 
of every acquaintance’s disposition. 1? is all 
very well to desire amiability in one’s near 
relatives; beyond: them I. would rather have 
acquaintances. and friends to look at.” 

“A woman’s verdict! "laughed Paul. Still,.all 
the same, be felt # thrilkef triumph and pride 
ron through him as he thought of his own 
splendid physique and-perfect face. 

“ Do youlikeugly people ?”’ she asked him, 
suddenly, looking straight .at-him. 

‘*No, I don’t,’ she -rejoined, :returning her 
glance with interest. ‘‘I like bandsome men 
and lovely women,”.and-his glance pointed his 
words, and made her blush again, though-she 
was furiously angry: with herself.for doing it, 
as it was a thing she never: did. 

As a rule,.she was far4oo-self.contained to 
be guilty of euch -® sehool-girl trick;;only this 
yourg: man’s: glance ‘$0: magnetize her, 
to quicken -her pulses; and make :her heart 
throb in amaltogether unusual fashion. 

‘“‘ Have you:had.a-pleasant time at Bodeu- 
dav?” sheinquired by way. of changing the 
subject, and introducing afresh one, 

‘Fairly well, Itdsas been too cold to fish, 
and hunting is out-of the question; so. it. bas 
been shooting all'day,:and dinner, billiards 
and smoking all the evening.” 

“ And you pretend yon don’t likesbat?"’ she 
said, with some indignation. 

“ Tlike it up to a certain point, only—I-would 
rather be at Bron Caerog of an evening, liaten- 
ing to your singing. You: know ‘Masic charms 
the savage breast !’” 

“Are you and your ‘companions at Bodeu- 
dav savages ?’’:she.asked, demurely. 

“] hopenot. . Only Ithink men -ere-all the 


better for feminine society, and. being soothed 


by gentile influences.” 

‘Phe influences are:not always gentle.” 

“‘ Then they should be avoided.” 

“Do you like Lady .Jnlia?’’ : shensked, 
abruptly, 

“Bhe is rather cold and languid. Neverthe- 
leze. I think sheis.good. hearted.” 

‘* By the way,” .said ‘Misa Vane, suddenly, 
fixiog her dark..eyes on his face, “there is an 
old friend: of .yours ostaying with the 
Gwynedds!” 

“ Indeed’! «Whousgdt?” 

“*Gaillian Reville. 

‘Really |"oheexelaimed. ‘+I have not-seen 
her tor sometime.” 

“Not since before: i ' 

] ou re gour regiment. went : to 


“ No,” 
‘: You, were-stayingat Bryn Aber with Lad 
Griffins before you went, were you not? ” 1 
’ Yes. Youseem-well. posted: with informa- 


tion-ebont my.aovements, Misa Vane? "he 
laughed : ~ 


‘Yes, lam. Mies Reville is confined toher 
room with a bad cold, and I have been doing 
the good Samaritan and sitting with her, and 
she has been telling me.allabont you." 

‘I hope the ‘all’ has been good?” 

‘IT don’t mean to:tell you what her opinion 
of you is,” 

‘‘How oruel! Your being with Mies 
Reville accounts for my not having seen 
you?” 

“ Not having seen me !”’ she echoed. ‘‘ What 
do you mean? ” 

"Every afternoon I have trudged back to 
Bodevudav this way, and looked down at Bron 
Caerog, thinking I might see you, and,” he 
added,. diplomatically, ‘‘your mother; and 
every aficsnoon I bave been disappointed in 
my bope of continuing the acquaintance com- 
menced at Crewe !” 

‘* Really ?" was all. abe found to say. 

‘Saxon bas renewed bis invitation, and 
wants me to join his house-party next week.” 

‘‘ And what are you going to. do?” inquired 
Miss Vane, with an air of. polite indifference. 

“ L.don’t know. «Whatsehall Ido?” he said, 
quickly, looking at her with strange eager- 
ness in his bright, blue eyes. 

‘* Really, Captain Howel, you must nse your 
own diseretion, and please’ yourself!” she re- 
joined. 

** How unkind !’’ he murmured, under his 


breath, 

Good-bye!” she said, holding out her hand. 
“The sun is just. sinking to rest. How red 
the mountains look! I shall be late for 
afternoon tea..and you know how punctual 
Lady Jalia-is,”’ 

** Good-bye!" he responded, holding her 
hand just a little longer than» was absolutely 
becessary ; only he did not offer to escort her, 
only stood leaning on his gun, watching her, 
as she swiftly and gracefully descended the 
mountain, Bold frisking about, and running 
on before. And when she was lost to sight 
under the shadow of the giant oaks he turned 
too, and, facing the full splendour of the red 
sunset, went.on to Bodendav. 

The next afterncon Rosamund went 
for another walk, with Bold for her sole com- 
panion, and as she~bad been worried all the 
morning by Saxon Gwynedd’s unwelcome at- 
tentions, and, later, by her mother’s openly 
expressed delight at the turn affairs were 
taking, she turned her steps towards the crest 
of Pen-y-van, and was hardly surprised to see 
®@ motionless figure leaning on ® gan; with a 
brace of spaniels alongside. 

Paul Howel bad left the shooting party 
‘early, and:‘bad come that way in the hope of 
again meeting the owner of those eyes— 


‘* Darker and softer than the bluest dusk, 


any rate, she did not nip the affair in the bud, 
as she should have done, and devote all ber time 
and attention to the heir of Bron Caerog. 

Far from throwing cold water on the affair 
Bhe did not eschew the mountain meetings, 
or count the cost of them in the future to ber- 
self or this man, whose eyes were beginning to 
tell her an unmietakable story. 

No; she let herself drift with the stream ; 


vague, delicious happiners—he said,— 
‘I must decide to-morrow about accepting 
- a Saxon’s invitation. What eball 
° ” 


And she, looking away over the tops of the 
tall.mountains to a sparkling line that told the 
sea was there, its surface kissed into a thou: 
sand gem.-like sparkles by the sun's rays, 
apawered only one.word, ‘* Come!” 





CHAPTER V, 


** The birds go winging across the sky ; 
But woe is me, for my heart is sore. 
I. watch and watch, with a fierce desire, 
And a yearning pain, till my eyes are dim, 
And my senses reel, and my brain is fire.” 


Tr wanted but two days to Christmag. 

Every one at Bron Caerog—that is to say, 
all the ladies of the bouse-party, the hostess 
and her servantsa—were busy preparing for 
the festivities that always took place there. 
The tenants were given a dinner .in the great 
hall on Christmas Eve; and on Christmas 
morning, after church, it bad been the custom 
from time immemorial to give all the old gaffers 
and gammers of the village flannel or 
blankets, or tea, or tobacco, or somesbing that 
they wanted, and which was comforting and 
cheery. 

On the following day a bnge Christmas. 
tree, decorated with a variety of bon-bons and 
toys, was distributed to the children on the 
estate; and.in the evening Lady Jolia per- 
mitted her servants to have a ball in their 
hall, and gave thema carte blanche as to supper 
and wine. 

All the guests joined in the preparations 
with glee, especially the younger members, 
and only the very ardent sportsmen, amongst 
ithe male portion sallied out .t0,slangbter the 
bird s—for there bad been another fall of snow, 
and it was something less than a joke trudg- 
ing through the miry fields and rimy. moors, 

Panl Howel, who.had arrived #lopg with his- 
spaniels, seemed to have bad enough of out- 


) side amusements, for he reliziously kept to the 


house, and declined to go out cn any expedi- 
tion unless the ladies were going. 

Sometimes, when Rosamund and Gwillian 
and some of the other gris dopned their 


and when. at the end of a week—a week of" 





2 ” 
reesei ear es holose-fitting, tailor-made .gowns, and, tuking 

and spending .a little time, if only a few) their eketes, went down, to the ornamental 
minntes, in.her society. lakes in the .park, which, duly swept and gar- 

Next day the same thing occurred ; and the | nished, afforded excellent skating, this young 
day after they met. once more, and held a man acoompanied them, aud made himself 
lengthy .eonversation about the preparation ‘ very usefal putting on and teking off skates, 
for.the Gbristmas festivitics, which were , and helping beginners to learn ;,end 1t ight 
, going.on-briskly.at Bron Caerog. have been observed that Saxon Gwynedd was 

Miss Vane keew she was not acting wisely equally nsefal and attentive. 
or well, butshe did it.in a kind of defiance to! In fact, they became like shadows to .Rosa- 
her mother end Saxon Gwynedd. {mund; and, as she was always, or nearly 

In: eeol.bleod-she.-broke down the eode of ;always, with .Gwillian, it was .thonght by 
‘etiquette usually\observed by well-bred dam-}many that’ Captain Howel was paying his 
sels, trampled.on all conventional rnleg,,and addresses to the little. heiress, and young 
gave rein to the semewhat romantic fancy Gwynedd to Mies Vane. — ; 
that possessed her to meet a good-locking,| The laster’s mother.fell int. this.error along 
clever, witty young. man on & mountain,.and | with the rest, and, contented in her mind, let 
Obat.to him with an exseand freedom she had , matters take their own course. . : 
mever . used -before to one. of .her many; She bad come to an understanding with 
admirers, Lady Julia, and ber fears:ia that quarter were 

Perhaps. the absence of fomality in:these set at rest. 
strange meetings had a charm. for thia.girl,| ‘*Sexom.seems: to. have taken,a great fancy 
»who. had been. brought..up .amid,an srtificial to, Rossmnnd!” observed ber dadyebip, one 


world, reared.in a school of strict etiquette, 
and the idea.instilled into.her mind that the 


chief aim and ebject of a pretty woman's life , é 
) whether he is.serious, and szmeaps.-to fall in 


was. to make a rioh match ; or, perhaps, the 
handsome. face, and: winning manner were at- 





tractions too powerfal to be easily resisted, At 





day, as the two young people were seen going 
down the avenue.gide by side, Ssxon talking 
very, earnestly to'his.,eompanion. ‘I wonder 


love?” 
‘“\I—I—don’t’ know,’ faltered Mrs. Vane, 
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at her wits’ end at this plain speaking, and 
fearing they would get their congé 
‘I¢ has all she appearance of it. Have you 


noticed, Dora, thas he hardly ever takes his | 


eyes off her?" 
+' Ye.e3," admitted Dora, relactantly. 








mand, looking up at him with a mischievous 
light in her violeveyes, ‘‘ Lady Jalia always 
makes a point of coming into the hall on 
Caristmas Eve while they*are dinner, and 
saying a few words to them, and seeing that 
they have everything they want! ’ 


“I suppose he means to ask her to marry ‘- That is one thing. They are her tenants. 
Tt 


him. Waat do you thick?” 
“I don’t koow. Woald you rather we 


" defs?’’ continued the widow, in desperation. 


“Left! Why?" asked her ladyship in 
surprise. 

‘“I—I thought you might object to the 
match, Naturally you woald expect him to 
marry & woman of title! "’ 

‘Naturally I should expect him to do 
nothing of the kind!" snapped Lady Jalia, 
quickly, “ anless his inclination led him to do 
so, No, Dora! Sir Hugh and I are agreed 
on that point. He shall marry for love, not 
for money or position. He bas enough of 
those for himself and hia wife. We shall 
never interfere with his choice unlesa he is 
likely to diegrace us by contracting an actu- 
ally low marriage. With regard to Rosa- 
mand, I should be well pleased to welcome 
your child as a daughter | "’ 

‘You are very kind!” was all Mrs. Vane 
could say ; and she was so overcome with tri- 
amphant feelings that she retired to the 
privacy of her own room, snd actually cried 
for joy, and then had to do up ber face again, 
and obliterate the trace of tears. 


** Bron Caerog wears ermine 
Too deep for an Earl,’’ 


qaoted Captain Howel, as he crossed the hall 
with hisarmes fall of holly, and deposited i: 
on the rag at Rosamand's feet. ‘ Here ia what 
you asked for, Miss Vane. Can I bring you 
anything else ?" 

**Some scarlet cloth! Mr. Gwynedd hae 
brought me everything else.” 

“Here it is!’ said Saxon, eagerly, patting 
some bright-hued cloth on the little wicker 
table beside her. 

“Thanks! I shall bs able to get on 
famously now. Gwillian, how lazy you are!” 
fooking at the little heiress, who, seated near 


‘the fire, was carefally shielding her delicate 


complexion from the ruinous effects of the 
blaze, and watching the trio opposite a little 
moodily ; for it was beginning to dawn upon 
Mies Reville that if handsome,dasbing Captain 


getting to care very much for. Rosamund 
Vane, 





is quite anosher thing for you and the other 
ladies who are staying here to pour out beer 
and whisky for clodhoppers you have never 
seen before, and never will see again, and can 
possibly have no interest in!” he said, 
jealously. 

‘* How do you know we take no interest io 
them ? ’’ she asked, demarely, trying the effect 
of a hage spray of mistletoe on a cross of red 
cloth intended to decorate the hali, which she 
and several others had been busy over all the 
morning. 

‘‘ J should hardly think you did |’ 

‘ You may think yer ys 4 and they may 
not be clodhoppers at all; bat very person- 
able, interesting youngmen. They are tenant- 


farmers, remember, please, and not labourers, | min 


a3 you seem toinfer. I know some nice 
farmers in England,’ she added, meditatively, 
bent on teasing him, “ very nice, indeed!” 

“Possibly. Tenant-farmersin Eagland are 
rather different from the fellows here.” 

‘‘ Well, they do seem considerably fatter 
and more prosperous than their Welsh neigh- 
bours; otherwise, I don’t see much differ- 
ence.’ 

“The fact is, Miss Vane,” he said, quickly, 
‘‘you know next to nothing about the affair. 
Every poor fellow about here who has a litile 
greystone cottage, and an acre or two of poor 
land, keeps @ brace of cows, a few hens and 
ducks, and a pig, grows his own cabbages 
and potatoes, and calle himeelf a farmer !”’ 

** Well, even if I don't know much about 
it, I think it is a very ungallant thing of you 
to teli me so. I feel quite offended! I really 
do!" and she made a little mutinous moue 
that pouted her lovely lips in a most tempting 
gaa and made the young man long to kiss 

er. 

‘Don't be offended,” he said, imploringly, 
in s low tone, ‘for I want you to promise to 
do sumething to please me." 

‘ What is that?” she asked, smiling at him 
& little to show she was not very angry. 

“I sent up to town for some sprays of 
Christmas roses. Will you honour me by 


v , Wearing them to-night?" 
Howel did not “ care a bit about her.” he was | 


With a woman's quick tuition she saw the | 


look in his bine eyes when they rested on 
Rosamund, ano read it aright. 

Her own feelinga with regard to him enabled 
her to make a pretty accurate guess at his ; 
and though she gave no sign of having found 
out his secret, she felt very miserable, and 
quite unable to join in the fan and glee going 
on around. 

**Remember, I have not been well,"’ she 
replied, speakiog with an effort. 

** And you don't feel very strong and ener- 
getic yet!” smiled Miss Vane. ‘Then, in 
that case, I suppose I must excuse you!"’ 

“Yes. Do, please!” she replied, very 
tamely. i 

“Let me get you a glass of port?” said 
young Gwynedd, starting to his feet with 


‘‘Youa are very kind!*' she answered, 
hesitating jast a little. ‘‘ Yes, I will wear 
them.” 

“Thank you! ” was all he said ; bat the look 
that accompanied the words made her heart 
throb and flatter likea caged bird under her 
silken corsage. 

Taoere was no more said between them 
then. There was a general buetle to twine the 
last laurel garland round the men in armour, 
nail up the fioal holly wreaths, and put the 
finishing touches to the decorations before the 
men-servants brought in the long, narrow 
tables at which the tenants were to dine, and 
the guests retreated to the library to enjoy a 
y ~reemngery sort of tea pic nic ere} going to 

ress. 

Rosamand looked very lovely a couple of 
hours later, as she came slowly down the broad 
staircase, the light from many candles flashing 
on her golden hair, making her flower-like 


alaority. ‘‘Youlook ao pale! Iam sure you complexion look more delicate, shimmering on 


want it.” 
aos No, “thanks; I ama little tired that is 
a ! LP) 


‘Then you mustn't come into the hall this | 


evening, and help to attend on the farmers."’ 
“No. I shall come and have a look at 
them, and then discreetly retire.” 


the folds of the pale biue silk she wore, that 
left bare the stataeeque white throat and 
rounded arms, plumpand dimpledas a baby's, 
and lighting up the sprays of Christmas roses 
that were in her hair, at her breast, and loop- 
ing the folds of her gown. 

Paul Howel wae standing at the foot of the 


“ How you will envy us!” laughed theother staircase, looking with infinite disdain at the 


poe “Tam going to make myself very use- 


“Do you really mean to wait on the fel- 


tenants, who were consuming roast beef and 
roast torkey with infinite gusto, amid a clatter 
of knives and forks and glasses, and a buzz of 


tows ?"’ remarked Captain Howel, with an air voices that was almost deafening ; while Lady 


of vexation, as he tugged at hia luxuriant 
moustache somewhat fiercely. 


“Why, yes, of course!"’ rejoined Rosa- ' seeing their plates were well supplied; and he 


Jalia, Saxon Gwynedd, Mes. Vane, and several 
Other ladies were talkiog to the men, and 





es 
=. 


turned on hesriag the sofé rustle of a voman's 
dress, and looked up at her as she cama slowly 
towards him all his heart ia those bright, 
debonair blue eyes that had become so very 
dear to penniless R»3amand Vane, how dear 
she did not dare to confess, even to herself, 
though she knew that his voice had power ty 
thrill her as no other man's ever had or ever 
could. 

‘“‘Thank Heaven, she wears my flowara!” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ I wonder does sha care 
for me? I think I shall go mad, and ask her 
before long; and that would be madasas, ia. 
deed, to ask her to share a barrack-room and 
@ captain's pay! And, probably, she would 
laugh at me for a presumptuous idiot in daring 
to aspire to her, when she can have Saxon or 
any other millionaire. ‘The love of the moth 
for the &tar; of the night for the morrow!’ I 
am @ fool!” and he laughed bitterly aloud, 
forgetting where he was. 

“ Something seems to amuse you? ' said Miss 
Vane, who reached his side jast at that 


ute, 

‘‘No; I am only disgusted,” he rejoined, 
very gloomily. 

‘* What disgusts you?” she asked, gently. 

‘Ian's that sight enough to?” indicatiag 
the diners with a movement of his fair head, 
He couldn't tell her the trath. 

“They seem to be enjoying themselves!” 
she remarked half dubiously, looking at the 
farmers, 

“They are, if gorging oan be called enjoy. 
ment. Come, Miss Vane, let us go to the 
drawing room, or the library, or any place 
where we shall be out of this horrid noise and 
racket!” 

‘** You don't seem to be in Christmas spirits?” 
she laughed, liftiog her eyes to his. 

“No, I am not. I shall be better in the 
drawing-room. Do come and sing to me!” 

And she was going, when her mother caught 
sight of her, and frustrated Captain Hovwel's 
little plan by calling to her daughter ia. 
periously to come to her—a summons which 
the girl dare not, and could not, disobey. 

The wily widow was beginning to suspect 
Master Paul of tical intentions towards 
her beantifal child, and she meant to keep 
strict ward and watch over his actions, 

She didn’t mean to let R »samund throw 
herself away on a nearly penniless linesman ; 
and, moreover, she bore him a little gradge, 
for he had been so attentive to her on the 
journey down from Orewe, and so polite on 
one or two occasions since his arrival at Bron 
Caerog, that she foolishly fancied at fires he 
meant making love to her; and though her 
common sense told her it was ridicalous fuliy to 
think of a poor man ten years younger than 
herself, still her vanity was flattered, and she 
smiled very sweetly on him, only to find out 
in less than a week that the person he admired 
was her daughter, and not her own dainty, 
pretty, got up little self. 

Christmas Eve did not prove very cheerfal 
either to Rosamund or her would-be lover. 
They did not exchange another word, and the 
girl found Saxon at her side atevery turn. She 
was not sorry when it was ali over; and she 
was sitting alone in her own room, gsziog 
dreamily into the red embers, and building 
castles that were veritable Spanish build- 
ings. 

The next morning, however, Paul managed 
to escort her to church, for Mra. Vane pleaded 
a headache, and remained in her bed. She 
could not face a two-mile walk, through snow 
and slash, to the quaint old church, with its 


grey lichen-grown walls, gable bell tarret, and 


low-arched entrance. 

She preferred ber ease and comfort to the 

asible chance of a flirtation between Captaia 

owel and her daughter. 

That was better, she decided, than walking 
four miles on a frosty morning—and walk all 
the house-party had to, for Lady Jalia never 
permitted her horses to be used on the Sab- 
bath. So her rigid enforcing of thie rale gave 
the lovere—for such they were, thoagh they 
hardly knew it—a happy morning together. 
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For Paul sat beside Rosamond and shared her 


hymn-book, and listened to her sweet, clear 
votes, and felt himself in the seventh heaven 
of delight. ; 

His rapture cooled a little on the homeward 
walk, for Saxon joined them, and stuck like a 
purr. Nothing would dislodge him—poor, 
good-natured, blundering young fellow; not 
yeeing, in his own blind infatuation, what was 
patent to everyone else, and thereby spoiling 


rt. 

Phe gaffere and gammers were waiting in 
the great hall when they arrived at Bron 
Caerog for their expected Christmas dole. 

There were old women with tall beaver hats 
perched on the top of their snowy-frilled caps, 
ani red cloaks, and winsey petticoats. These 
oame from remote parts; the greater part 
affected smart dressing, and wore more or less 
hideous bonnets, and dresses flounced and 
befrilled, while the old meu wore hodden grey, 
or sober black. - 

Lady Julia went round to each, and said 
something with her wintry smile which was 
meant for a Christmas greeting; and the ser- 
yants bestowed upon each old body a parcel con. 
taining something warm and useful to keep off 
the chill mists of their native mountains, and a 
packet of tea to th id women, and of tobacco 
to the men; and ea ®§ ne bobbed as he or she 
received the gift, uad said, “‘Daw a ‘ch 
bendithia,” (God bless you!) with great fervour 
and energy ; and then, after a glass apiece of 
wine, over which some made a rare wry face, 
they filed out, courtesying, bobbing, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Borada,” (Good-morning) ! 


(Zo be continued.) 








AN OLD MAID’S MISTAKE. 
—o— 


‘* Wuere have you been ?"’ 

*' To the pond, auntie! "’ 

The questioning voice was harsh and old ; 
the answering one sweet and young. 

The aunt, grim, unlovely, wrinkled and 
shranken as a withered leaf of autumn, sat 
among the soft pillows that lifted her time- 
wrecked form in an invalid chair. 

The niece, fresh and bright, with sunny 
touches on the brown of her hair, and a some- 
what daring spirit shining from her dark eyes, 
stood near the fireplace, where ruddy light 
flashed upand swept across her, and showed 
roe slim, girlish figare clad in heavy cloth and 
ar, 

‘“* What were you doing at the pond ?” 

“ Skating. The ice is splendid, and I was 
practising for to-night. You know we are to 
—— & skating party on the pond to-night, 
an See ae 

‘* And you are not going to it |” 

“ Not going ! Why ? 6 

“ Because 2 are under my care and my 
—— and I forbid you to go!” cried Jane 

ond, y- 

“Bat I have promised—I shall be called 
for!” Nellie Bond, piteously. 

‘* Who is to call for you ?"” 

The bent figure of the old woman straight- 
ened suddenly, her shrunken hand was put out 
and laid on the girl's arm, while her fierce, 
untender eyes traced the fair young face, in 
which a slow oclour was flattering. 

“You need not tell me. I know!” she 
cried, with passionate anger in her sunken 
eyes and showing in the unsteadiness of her 
wrinkled lips. 

“Iam lying here day after day helpless 
and crippled, and you would fain deceive me; 
but you cannot ! I know who is playing at love 
with you, who is teaching you that love is 
Sweet and youth is sweet, and truth and 
honesty only words—idle words! That fair 
hem face of yours has brought you what 
airness and youth brought me at your age; 
bat your life shall not be wrecked by it as 
mine bas been! I will save you though I 


’ 








have to use bolts and bars to keep yon safe! 
Oae Bond is enough to be blighted by « Curiis, 
and the lying lips of the son shall not bind 
you to him heartand soul, as the false lips of 
the father bound me when I wasa credulous 
young thing like you !"” 

She paused, panting. 

Nellie had grown pale, bat she could not re- 
move her eyes from those burning ones below 
her; nor could she free her arms from the 
grasp of those thin, fierce fingers. 

**Speak!” oried her aunt. “Is not Leo 
Cartis trying to win your love?” 

‘* Yes”—slowly and falteringly. ‘He has 
said he loves me," 

“ And you believe him? Tellme!’ 

“I believe him.” 

Jane Bond laughed—a quick, mirthless, 
mocking, bitter langh—and suddenly loosing 
her hold of her niece, pushed the slight figure 
from her. 

** So,” she cried, jeeringly, ‘‘I am too late! 
You love the son of Richard Cartis! You 
have given me no confidence; I owe you na 
oonsideration—you, you, whom I took into my 
house when you were a homeless child; you, 
to whom I have been kind for ten long 
years!” 

“Never kind, Aunt Jane!" spoke out, Nellie, 
clearly. ‘‘ You clothed and fed me, you allo 
your roof to shelter me, but never in all those 
ten years have you even said one kind word 
tome!” j 

‘* Ingrate!’’ hissed-the woman. 

‘* Not that, Aunt Jane, for I am grateful 
to you for what I have received.” 

“Prove it! Prove your gratitude, then |!" 
cried the old woman, fiercely. ‘' Give up this 
lover of yours; never see his face again !’’ 

Poor little Nellie! Where did she get the 
strength to stand, straight and fearless, before 
~ ~~ whom she had always feared be- 

‘ore 

“TI would rather die!" she said, below her 
breath. 

“ Die? . As if i¢ would be hard todie / ” her 
aunt exclaimed, harshly. ‘‘ To live requires 
courage—to live loveless, friendless, unable to 
put faith in one human being, Bat let me 
tell you why the name of Cartis is hateful to 
me. You never heard the story?” 

“T have heard it, but not from you!” 
answered the girl, gently. 

And she stood in an attitude of deep inte- 
rest, a8, with the brief winter day dying, and 
the shadows gliding to her chair, Jane Bond 
told her story. 

“I loved Richard Cartis,” she said, her 
voice pulsing with feeling. ‘‘I loved him with 
my whole heart. And he—he played at love. 
He never truly loved me, or he would not 
have made a few impatient words of mine 
sofficient excuse for breaking with me. I did 
not mean them—Heaven knows I did not! 
Bat they were spoken, and he made them his 
excuse. He left me standing in the sunlight 
out there.” 

She lifted one thin, tremulous hand, and 
pointed to where a vast sheet of white- 
covered lawn might be seen through the 
window. 

“That was the love of a Cartis! He went 
away and forgot the girl he had won, and 
married some stranger; and I, through allthe 
years that have gone by since, have remem- 
bered—remembered tilJ, heart and soul, I grew 
soured and warped.” 

The girl went and knelt beside the invalid- 
chair, and drew one of the thio hands to her 
cheek, On that sofs, fair cheek tears were 
lying. 

iy a Jane, let me tell you what Leo told 
me—let me tell you what his father’s dying 
lips told him,” she said, brokenly. ‘‘ You were 
s0 wrong—so wrong! Richard Cartis loved 
you all his life.’’ 

“It is false! He left me because of a few 
angry words. He was glad to be set free!" 
cried the woman, fiercely. 

“ He loved you; but when you bade him go 
—when youtold him you could live without 
him—that you were tired of him and his 


| 


affestion—he left you. Do you remember his 
pactiog words to you, Aunt Jane? If you 
wanted to see his fucs again, you would recall 
him. You never did. waited for five 
years, hopiog. You sent neither word nor 
line. He then met a fair, sweet girl, whose 
heart went ont to him without the asking, 
whose tender nature he knew could never 
wound him, and whose love was great enough 
to be content with only kindness. He married 
her, and she outlived him. 

** Aunt Jane, he has lain under the earth for 
seven years, and, dying, he gave the story of 
his love for you to his son. That son has 
come to me, loving meas his father loved you, 
and I—I will not make his life a sorrow, will 
not break my own at the very root, 

‘* Hear me oat—be patient yet a moment 
No human being should be allowed to sever 
loving hearts—no human power can part Leo's 
and mine! Bat, Auntie, you will not try to— 
you will not——" 

“Hash!” cried Jane Bond, hoarsely ; 
‘hush! Go—leave me! If I have wrecked 
my own whole life—wrecked it by my own 
fierce temper, my own unholy pride! Oh, 
Heaven, above! ”’ 

Nellie saw her lift her hands and cover her 


wed | ghastly, working face. 


Then, in the winter twilight, the girl arose 
and left her there, to face remorse and regret 
fe best she might in the very winter of her 

é. 

An hour later the following note was put into 
| her hands by @ servant : — 





*‘ Child, do what you will with your life, with 
your love. When you retarn from skating, 
bring Richard's son to me. 

“Jang,” 


And Nellie went with the skating party, and 
was happier than ever in her life before, 
although now and then, even as she sped like 
a swallow over the ice, a pitifal thought for the 
lonely, loveless woman she had left in the 
twilight was with her. 

‘*We will be nearer after to-night,” she told 
herself ; ‘‘and when she has seen Leo, she will 
not wonder that I love him.” 

Returning io the starlighted cold of the 
night, she led her lover to wheré that frail 
figure lay back among the pillows. 

‘ Aant, I have brought Leo, as you bade 
me,” she said, softly. 

No answer. 

She bent over the still face, looked a 
moment into it, and shrank toward her lover 
with a ory of terror. 

Aunt Jane was dead! Tae heart that one 
love had filled to overflowing, the life that a 
moment's hot temper had wrecked, were as 
though the world had never known them. 








A Prepiction VERIrigp.—Bow bells must not 
be forgotten. The present peal, ten in number, 
was cast in 1762, replacing those celebrated by 
Pope in the familiar line—"' Far asloud Bow's 
stupendous bells resound.’’ Those in the old 
church, as everyone knows, could be heard at 
Highgate; for did they not ring ont to the 
runaway lad, ‘ Tarn again, Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of London?" From the steeple, which 
is not improved by & projecting clook-dial, 
sounded nightly the curfew for the City. This, 
in the year 1469, was ordered by the Common 
Council to be rung at nine o'clock. Oa the 
steeple is a dragon; and a very important 
d mit was, for, as Swift tells us, it was 
predicted of old that ‘‘ when the dragon on 
Bow Church kisses the cock behind the Ex- 
change, great changes will take place in Eng- 
land.” This has been accomplished, as re- 
corded by B. R. Haydon. Inthe year 1832 
both these ornaments were taken down by the 
game man to be repaired, and were placed side 





by side in his yard; ied after which the 


| Reform Bill was passed 
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FACETIA. 


“ Para, what is Volapuk?” ‘* Why, it’s 
the universal language.” “ Bat who speaks 
it?" “ Nobody.” 

Lavy cr THE Hovse: “ Why, you are the 
game man to whom I gave a loaf of my home- 
made bread the other day.”” Tramp: “ Yes, 
mum; and I merely came around to show you 
that I was still alive,” 

Mrs; Provproot: “I have at last consented 
to my daughter's marriage with George. - You 
know he saved her from drowning while 
bathing.” Little Tommy, (speaking . up): 
“ Sister told me it was.a put-up job.” 

Suz: “It is not right for you to be flirting 
with young ladies, particularly when you ware 
married only last week.” He: “By Joye! 
that's so; I have forgotten all about it, Please 
exouse me for my absent-mindedness.”’ 

Sxowman: “Ladies and gentlemen, I will 
now proceed to enter the cage of this wild, 
untamed lion.” Intoxicated man: “ Thatsh 
nothing, old fel. Just you tackle my, (hic), 
wife's mother, and then you can brag.” 

“You think there never was another baby 
like yours, don’t you?” said the cynical old 
doctor to the young mother. “No, doctor,” 
replied the young mother, reproachfally, ‘I 
don’t think so; I know there never was.” 

Provp Father: “Charles, why don't you 
study at echool? What will become of you 
when you grow up?” Son: “Ob! Til be a 
grandfather. I'}l just sit around and do 
nothing and haye the best that’s.on the 
table.” 

First Clerk: * Do.you notice that our new 
cashier; has a very defective education? He 
mixes up his grammar dreadfully.” Second 
Clerk: * Well, I only hope.be will not mix up 
the proponns ‘mine and thine’ the way: she 
last one did.” 

Suz, (on board the yacht Flectwing) : “What 
are they doing, Lieutenant Goldbraid?” He: 
‘* They are weighing the-anchor.” She:-‘' Oh, 
are they? Would:you mind asking how much 
it weighs? I am so .interested in everything 
of « nantical nature.” 

Mrs. Jopss: ‘‘ What.on earth is that?" 
Mr. Jobbs: * This, my dear, is » barometer— 
® present from our sonat college.” ‘On, I've 
heard of them. Isn’'é the dear boy thought- 
ful! Which way do we sorew it when we 
want the weather to be fine?” 

Hap. Hm txHert.—Hausband, (with a my- 
mother’s. never-did-sir): ‘ Phew! how the 
chimney smokes!" Wife, (calmly): “ Well, 
that’s a common failing. But the: chimney 
has an advantage over come emokers ; it don’t 
cost: it-one shilling at every whiff.” 

**No, Bobby,” said his mother. “ One 
piece of pie is quite enough for you!” ‘It’s 
funny,’ responded Bobby, -with an injured 
air. ‘You say that you are anxious that I 
should learn to eat properly, and yet you will 
not give me # chance to practise.” 

Messrs, Grppon AND Repay, (calling): ‘Is 
Miss Flirtette in?” Bridget: Faith. Oi 
don't know; she said ef it wus that rid-headed, 
freckled dude, she wasn’t in; batef it. wns 
that handsome Mr. Gibbon she wus. Bat, 
begorry! yer both here together!” 

A uiTTLe girl of tender years, who had, been 
attending one of the publio kindergartens, fell 
from a ladder. Her, mother. caught her, op 
from the ground in terror, exclaiming, * Oh, 
darling, how did you fall?” ‘ Vertical,”’.,.re- 
plied the child, without a second’s hesitation. 


Jones, (having sent » stupid servant to do 
80 errand, was greatly..annoyed on finding 
that he had done exactly the opposite of what 
he bad been ordered): ‘Why, you haven't 
common ..sense,” he remonetrated. ‘' But, 
sir——" “Shutup Ishould have remem. 
bered that you were an idiot. ‘When I’m 
tempted to send a fool on an errand again Pl 
not ask you—I'll go myself.” 


these mummies have been resting in their 
sepulchres for unknown ages. Pa, what are 
unknown ages?” ‘Pa: ‘“ Ask your mother, or 
Aunt Maria, or one of your sisters; ask any 
woman, I can’t throw any light on the 
subject," 

Mrs. Jones: ‘ Why,can’t. you stay at home 
this evening. Peter?” .Mr. Jones: “I'd jike 
to, my dear, bat I. owe it to Tompkins to be 
at the chess club to-night. He's np for. eleo- 
tiqn, you,know.” ‘I thought you defested 
that man?" «*SoIdo. I'm going.to black- 
ball bim.”’ 

Attics: * Why have yon tied. those knots.in 
your handkerchief ?’'. Mabel : ‘Aa reminders.” 
Alice : * What for?” Mabel; «+ Why, one is 
to remind me that I muet remember to. get 
some hairpins while I am. down town and. the 
other is to remind me that I, have,.something 
to remember.” 

A xouNe.man was reading ‘‘Hamlet” to 
his sweetheart, and»when»he read; “ Or ‘if 


¢ thou. wilt needs marry, merry.a:fool,”’ she 


exclaimed : “ Oh, Alfred, is that a proposal?” 
‘* Yes, darling,” he replied, and. there was no 
more ‘' Hamlet’ for them till after the honey- 
moon had passed, 

A’ New View on tHe Tiree Qvestion,— 
Old Bridget: ** Yes, parson says | cayht to 
give &-tenth of.my income, as church folks 
have always done for thousands of years.” 
Widow Wortley: ‘Well, I never! so-if I 
earns elevenpencs I be to give vicar tenpence |! 


* Not -me,-never fear!" - 


Mp. SwircHett, (home from a;olab dinner at 
daylight, full of the speech he bas. been making, 
and champagne) : * Feller, (hic), citizens! The 
day is ~not far distant." Mrs, Switohell. (at 
an upper window) : ** No, John, the day is not 
more than an hour distant, and you had better 
come in and go to bed.” 

Manager: “I shall expect .you to, play 
Desdemona next week.” Actress: ‘' What 
Desdemona . next .week, with shis grippe ? 
Nevah!” ‘‘ And why not, pray?’ ‘ Imagine 
Othello raving over my lifeless y, and in 
the most impassioned moment to. have Desde- 
mona give a loud double sneeze. Nevah!” 

Harp-Loorina Citizen: ‘‘ Do.you want to hire 
a man?” Merchant: ‘No... ’ve.no; use: for 
a man that drinks.” Hard-looking .cisizen, 
(with offended .dignity) : “I can bring, you 
any number of witnesses, to prove I'm. not. a 
drinking man, sir.” Merchant, (motioning 
him to the door): “You can’t-estwblish an 
alibi for that breath,” 


Prorgssor, (to & student who had.on in the 
lecture ball a loud cravat instead of a-white 
: “ These.loud cravate are becoming very 
fashionable, it ,seems.” Student: “ Yes, 
Professor; that'ss0." Professor, (severely) : 
* Bot they are not.worn in the presence of 
gentlemen.’’ Student (somewhat confused) : 
* No, Profesgor ;,they.never.are.”’ 

Brown: “And so you have got a first-rate 
cook ? What. paper did-you advertise in?” 
Fogg: * Didn tadvertiseinany. My wife told 
Mrs. Gray we wanted a girl, but made her 
promise not to tell anybody.” ‘* Well?” “Well, 
we had the door-bell ringing for a fortnight 
frem morning till night. No less~than’ a 
hundred applications for the place.” 

Visitor: “And so you are studying 
astronomy at school. Do you like it Pn 
Little Girl: “Oh, it’s awfally interesting 
Phe weather on the moon is just like.it. id 
here.” » Visitor, (incredulously): ‘* Does your 
astronomy say that?” Little Girl: “ Woy, 
yes. It says if there were people on the moon 
‘they'd roast one day and freeze the nex¢,”’ 

Grorge: ‘ Mind reading ia.q fact, and I 
know is.” Sam: “ You don’t say ! You've sried 
it yourself?" “Why, certainly, Only last 
night L called on Sadie, .When, she x and 
threw her arms round my neck, I knew. she 
meant to ask me for fifty dollars.” “And sha 


did?” ‘Of course, The only mistake [made 





Sota Abe Panre; she asked for seventy-five 


#u £ i 





9? | tunnels, too. 


.ont permigsasion.’’ ; 
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Jounny : “ Pa, this book says that some of! Ar Bricnrox.— Well, Ethel, how did yoy 


enjoy yourself at the ~Bachelors’ Ball lag} 
night?” ‘Oh, decently enongh, thanks ; jt 
was very jolly and all that, bat——” “By; 
what? You seem rather dummy abnnt it,’ 
“Fact is, I was thinking that it would be 
much batter if, instead of -giving us dances 
and-soppers, the bachelors were to propose.” 
Joxts.and Brown. were talking Jately of » 
yourg.clergymen whose. preaching they had 
heard that day. The sermon was like a man 
mentioned in a certain bj hy, very poor 


ne 
&nd,very pious.” “ What do you,think of him?” 


asked Brown. “ I think," gaid Jones, ‘‘he did 
much better. two years ago,’ * Why, he didn't 
reach then,” said, Brown. ‘ Trae,’ replied 
ones; ‘that is what [ mean.” 
-A coox who had barned up a piece of veal 
Weighing four. pounds threw it away, and 


#fserwards explained to her, mistress that the 


cat had eaten the meat. “ Very. well,” said 
the lady, ‘‘we will see that directly.” §o 


Saying sbe took the. gat, put it on the ecales, 


and found that it weighed exactly four pounds, 
« There, Frederioks,’’ she said,’ *arethe four 
pounds of meat-—bnt. where is the cas?” 

Wirt: “ This isa pretty time of night for 
you to come home. At first you came home 
at.swo, then at three, and..now.you stay out 
until four.” Husband ;: * Jast.you keep quiet. 
When I came at two-you growled ; when I 
came home at three .you growled. more, and 
now you growl. worse: than ever when I come 
home at four. I am coming home after this 
at five, jast to seeif youdon’s growl then, too,” 

Mr. Gumery: “ What is the matter with 
you, Mies Alice? Did someone kiss you while 
we were going through the tunnel?” Alice: 
“No; and that’s just what's the matter with 
me. I’m blushing to think how unattractive 
I must be getting. That's the first tunnel 
I've. come ont of unkisged since | wae fourteen 
years old. They say the road is fall of 
Oh, dear! what a trial this day 
will be,” 

Carrain, (to stowaway): ‘80, you young 
ragoul, ran away from home; did yon? You 
ovght to be thrashed for leaving home, and 
thrashed agsia for getting abosrd a ship with. 
waway: ‘ Please, sir, 
my sister commenced takin’ masic Jessons an' 
practisin’ seales_on the pianer, an’ 1 thought 
there wouldn’t be no pisnera on ships——” 
Captain: “Come to my, arms, my gon. I had 
@ musical sister once myself.” _ 

An. elegantly..dressed,.woman asked to be 


‘shown some. silks for gowns, and made the 


unfortunate clerk bsnd.down and unfold piece 
after piece without coming to any decision. 
Finally. she goncladed .ahe,.wonld. prefer some 
patterns shat. she, had first. looked at, which 
plved the yurning over ofthe entire pile, 
and atJast asked: ‘:Are.you quite snre, sir, 
that thia style is worn?” ‘Is was, madam,” 
answered the clerk, ‘t: when you,eame.in, but 
after the period that has-elapeed E.should not 
like to say for certain.” : 
“Iz ain't everybody I'd put to sleep in this 
room,” said old. Mrs. Jinks to the fastidious 
and extremely nervous, young, minister who 
was spending the nightiat ber house. ‘' This 
here room is full of aaered aseoaiations to me,” 
she went on; ‘my firat busbsnd died in that 


bed with his head on these very piilers, and 


Mr. Jinks died eettin’ right in tbat corner. 
ometimes when I come into the room in the 
ark I think I see. him. gettin’ there still. My 

own father died layin’ right on that lounge 


under the winder. Poor.ps! be was a speerié- 
Relist, and be allus said bed appear in this 


room again after he died, and sometimes I'm 
foolish enongh,to.look for.bim. If you should 


. 


| sea anything of him to-pight you'd betser not 
tell me, for.is’d, be ® sign to me shat shere was 
| something in.apeerituaiiem, aud I'd hate to 


think that. .My.son by myfiret man fell 


| dead, of, heart disease right where. you stand. 


@ was @ doctor,.and,therea two whole akele- 
that closet that. 7 


ood,night | and pleasant dreams.” | 
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Cannations- bave come to be considered as 
one of the most desirable flowers for bridal 
bouqgnets. 

THere geome every likelihood that materials 
of the pvatore of velvet and plush will be 
exceedingly fashionable again thie year. 

Tue Bishop of London, whose stipend is 
£10 000 a. year, demands. a. fee, of £20 when- 
ever be officiates at & consecration. 

Tue present bonnet may. be described. as an 
ornamental ‘knot on: the top; with a pair of 
strings for appearance. 

Tne Queen, who heard from the Prince of 
Wales of the departure of Sister Rose Gertrude 
for the Hawaiian. leper -colony, was’ deeply 
interested, and has ordered, that all informa: 
tion bearing on the event should be forwarded 
to ber. 

Tarors are now making men’s: suits of 
every out-door kind, as well as women’s cos. 
¢umes and coats in rain-proof materials, 
which are finished by a process that aliows 
the free circulation of air as in ordinary 
closhes, but yes renders them non-absorbent 
of moisture. 

Apropos of the recently-burned Chateau 
of Lueken, we gather that the Prince and 
Princesa of Wales haye, much .regretted the 
destruction ;of ..the,. palace,, as),.it-.was.here 
that sheir Royal Highnesses’:betroshal . took 
place. 

Tue most novel thing in baths is one. fitted 
with a shower bath overhead, a needle spray 
bath atthe sides, and a wave hath that rashes 
out at the foot, These are in addition to the 
ordinary hot and cold taps. ‘So that a pos- 
sessor,.of one of these ingenious things.can 
have five styles of bathing. r 

Ir bas, been arranged, thatthe Princess of 
W: les is to reside:at-Sandzingham during the 
Prince's absence abroad, until the Queen 
resorns to Windsor, when Her Royal Highness 
will yo to.visit her, Majesty at the Castile for a 
few days, -before . settling -at Marlborough 
House for the season, 

Tue chatelaine--prayer- book is a pretty 
bovelty, just right for hanging by, a.silver 
chain from. the waist. As in most small 
volomes, the print» is-close and. minute, not 
snited for sendy of some hours’ duration ; but 
it does to hold in the,band while. in church, 
where you probably know every word of the 
service by heart, 

Devout lovers: anxious’ to find. something 
novel in the-way of a gift will be charmed 
With the, latest fancy in, lace, pins. They 
consist simply of a facsimile in gold of the 
signature of: the “She ” for. whom they are 
purchssed, the jeweller having previonsly 
bad, of course, &® specimen of the young 
lady's ansograph submitted to his inspec- 
tion, As each girl’s name,. even. though .it 
be so.usual.a .one as ‘ Mand,” .is. written 
differently, every brooch is quite distinct in 
design, and being yery light. and delicate, 
they make. exceedingly. pretty. listle. fasteners 
for a jabot, 

Tue King. of the’ “Belgians, is somewhat 
eccentric in his habits. For .instance, ‘His 
Majesty has quite a mania for cold baths, 
but, nevertheless, is unable to swim. He 
sleo considers that persons with much brain- 
work should expose their heads as much as 
possible, to. the tresh air, for. which. reason 
His Majesty takea’frequent. walks even in 
cold weatber, without any head covering, 
Kiog Leopold is exeessively fond..of reading, 
bis psrticolar studies being those of 
f°ography and Janguages. He is a warm 
sdmirer of the art of painting, but has no 
ear for magico, . His..Majesty has. a fine, 
ee and a —_ face,’ bis 

ing singular’ intelligent, the 
colour being Mae-eer ‘Hie. beard is long 


and brown, beginnin becom: 
sprinkled with grey. asian 4 
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STATISTICS. 


A sTaTIsTICIAN Calculates that*the total ton- 
nage of the-world steam and sail, is: in round 
bombers. 21 000,000 tons, of which 50 per cent. 
is British. Over 71..per. cent, of the foreign 
freight tonnage of the--world is carried in 
British vessels. 

Tur greatest.known depth.of .sbe sea. ia. in 
the South Awantic Qoean,,midway .between 
the ieland of Tristan d'Acunba.and the mouth 
of the Rio -de Ja Piata, The -bottom -was 
there reached at a depth of 40 236 feet, or 
83 miles, exceeding by..more,thun 10.000. feet 
the height of »Mount Hverest,»the: loftiest 
mountsin in the world. 

Tux following are the nationalities of officers 
and men for the different. branches of the 
Brisish army ; Honeenold Cavairy : English, 
9953 Sooteh. 204; Trish 93. Cavalry of the 
Line : English, 12°978;. Scotch, 1011; Lrish, 
2,058. Royal-Horse Artillery : English, 4,684 ; 
Scorch, 334; Isieh, 690. Royal Artillery: 
English, 21°061; Scotch, 2.026 ; Irish, 5,627. 


573 ; Ineb, 637. Boot Guards: Enyiish, 5,047; 
Scotch, 703; Lrish, 363. Infentry of the Line: 
Englieb, 77 599; Scotch, 9 916; Irish 30 374. 
Army Service Corps: English, 2,598 ; Scotch, 
136; Irieh, 264. Army Hospitai C.rps: Eog- 
lish, 1034; Scotoh, 133; Irish, 401. Tots; 
English, 130,446 ; Scotch, 15,127 ; Irish, 40,507. 





GEMS. 


Love is like a painter who, in drawing the 
portrait of # friend’ having a blemish in one 
7% would picture only the other side of the 

ace, 

Speak as you think, be what you are, pay 
your debts of all kinds. One should prefer to 
be Known as sound and-tolvent, and his word 
as good as his bond, and to be what cannot be 
skipped or dissipated or undermined, to all the 
éclat in the universe, 

Tue only sure safeguard of children is the 
winning by their parents of their entire love 
and confidence, so that the children will come 
to them for aid-and sympathy and advice in 
every trouble, trialand perplexity. Solong as 
a child—sand espesially a danghter—has no 
parent in whom sbe can implicitly confide, she 
is exposed to danger from ali manuer of tempta- 
tions and adverre influences. Of course, such 
conficence cannot be won by barshness or by 
indifference, but- only by the most endearing 
sympathy with all a. son’s or daughter's 
troubles and trials.and. suafferings—imoginary 
as well as real. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Surrana Caxe.—Beat six ounces of butter 
and one pint of sifted eugar until very light; 
dd -yolks ‘of six eggs well beaten—one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, one. gill of milk, one and a 
half pints of flour, and one tesspoonfal of 
-baking-powder, ‘ 

Horserapisa Sauce —Grate a quantity of 
horeersoieh, boil. it in evfficient-waser to give 
it the consistency of sauce, add « pinch of salt 
and two or three tablespoonfuls of tarragon 
vinegar, then etif in, off the fire, a gill of cream 
beaten up with the yolk of .an.egg. 

Gertrupg’s Puppisc.—Peel,,pare, and,cook 
some sppies:in a asucepan, as if making apple- 
sance, In an ordinary pie dish, put abouta 
teaorpfoloftapioos, vith milk and sugar; which 
is to ‘be baked until pearly done. Then take 


) ready, put a.layer of tapioca, then a layer of 
apples, and proceed.in this way until your dish 
‘is fall. Then put it in she oven, anid, bake.for 





@ short time, 


it.out of the. oven,. and,..baving your .apples, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| Some enterprising Americans.want to make 
& seaport of old Rome, and;#hey only want 
twenty five million dollars for doing it. 

Amone the novelties at precent being intro- 

duced into the «market by the»Seamollen 
wood shoe and slipper mannfacturers, can- 
| vass..wood shees.are mentioned. ‘They are 
represented as being the most practical 
means of keeping the feet warm in cold and 
wet weather. In addition to this advantage 
and the elegant way in which they sare pro- 
duced, they are considerably cheaper than 
leather shoes. The shoes are made for lacing, 
,and they are said.to.,be. adapted for easy 
walking. 

Saut is the best exterminator for moths. 
The pune in one of the hospital convents have 
tried everything else without success, and their 

, @xperience is valuable,as they have so much 
clothing of she sick who go there, and stranger, 
when dyiug there, often leave quantities of 
clothing, etc. They had a room full of feathers, 

| which were sent there for pillow-muking, and 


Rayal Evgmeers :. English, 4450; Scotch, | they were in despair, as they could not exter- 


minate the moths until they were advised to 
try common salt. They sprinkled it around 
| and in a weekor ten days they were altogether 
rid of the moths. They.are never. tronbled 
now. In heavy velvet carpets. sweeping them 
with salt cleans.an@ keeps them from moths, 
as particles of salt remain in the carpet and 
corners, 

To stand perfectly motionless,.and entirely 
at ease, is difficnls of accomplishment. In 
society you will find gentlemen standing on one 
leg, or with legs crossed, or feet wide apart, or 
attempting to stend easily with feet close 
together and toes out. I say you will notice 
gentlemen doing this because an inexperienced 
person cunnot tell when ladies stand that way. 
Bat they,are jast as bad.as the men, and if 
you study the effeot of these postures you will 
be able to tell the women as well asthe men. 
The correct attitude is with one foot slightly 
advanced and ths other about a foot back of it, 
with the..toes nearly at right. angles. This 
gives one latitude to rest the weight of the 
body on either. or both. feet, and. gives. one's 
suppleness some expression. 

Pumapeves1 claims .to have made some 
novel and sturtling discoveries in human phy- 
siology, to have ..explained many. mysteries 
that snatomists and-dectors have puzzled over 
for centuries, and, above all, to have aiecovered 
thetrue seat and nature of the soul, and all these 
discoveries are based upon electricity as. the 
prime element, in sustaining life. The soul, 
Dr. Stevens thinks, is located in the corpus 
callosnm. # little spongy body situated at the 
base of the brain, which has defied the efforts 
of physicians in their endeavours to ascertain 
its uses in the bumananatomy. ‘ The corpus 
callosom,’’ says the doctor, *' is the seat of the 
imperishable mind, and is the great reservoir 
and storehouse of electricity, which is ab- 
stracted from-the ‘blood in the arteries and 
conveyed through the nerves up the spinal 
cord to the corpus.callosnm.” 

‘* Dip it ever ocour'to you,’ said a treasury 
official, ‘‘ that a forger has.balf his work done 
when he can get hold of theidentical pen with 
which the owner of the signature hebitually 
writes ? A great many men, bank presidents 
and the like, use the same pen for their names 
only for a year or two without change, A pen 
thas hes been used by. a.man iniwriting hic 
neme bundreds of times, ‘and never for any- 
thing else, will almost write the name of itself. 
Is. yets.imbued with the apirit of the signature. 
In the bands of a good forger it-will preserve 
‘the ebaracteristics of the original.’ The reason 
for this is that the point of the pen has been 
ground down in peculiar way, from being 
used always by ior bemnt hand and for the 
game combination of letters, Is would splutter 
it held at » wrong angle: or forced on lines 
against ita will. . Is, almost guides the sensitive 
hand of the forger when he attempts to wnite 
the name.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ecurr.—Post office savings banks were first opened 
September 16, 1861. 

Dick.—A horse has —: aun to live to the age of 
62, but averages from 20 to 


H. 8.—The steamship sal of A. White Star 
Line, is now the longest ship afloat—-582 feet. 


A Growrne Grrat —It is said that falling stars are 
usually seen before a westerly wind springs up. 


m . —They are expected home soon. Letters 
be returned. Most likely they are pao Getinaned. 


wont —The shamrock means lightheartedness; the 
tch thistle, which is the emblematic flower, algnifies 
aati 


Dro. am in its literal bomen, it signifies a con. 
fession of ; but, coming from a stranger, it isa cool 
piece of akan 


Lapy Datz.—l. A lady on entering a ball-room need 
only bow to those to whom she is introduced. 2. The 
light gloves could, of course, be worn if you are not in 
mourning. 


Dror's Boy. aan Be of an lant, and 
is used in the manufacture of sacking and myn rough 
fabrics of that kind. Dundee is the centre of the jute 
trade in this country. 


A. J. “> ~ best} plan will be to write to the 
Address him by name on the envelope, and 
as “Sir” in the letter. You will require references and 
possibly security, for the post. 
Pozziep.— erally, fish is meat, just as, in 
the Bible, “ Pama om pone Dhar Fro | meat.” 
But, specifically, it fis not meat; meat is the flesh of 
animals that do not breathe through gills. 


Dorts.—We should not car@'to say which is the best 
way to curl the hatr. One thing, however, is certain— 
= the persistent use of curling-tougs makes it dry 
and brittle, and in time of a faded colour. 


Atice.—It is very seldom that a new crop of hair can 
be produced when the head bas become completely bald, 
ie Se ane a the 
hair often grows again when the disease is 


A Wanprrer. —We cannot give you 
in Liverpool. You had better mrche yous tow thank, and 
pre ee ety ee ed mp ed oe eg 
ave the proper persons to arrange your future for you. 
Auv.—It is ee to be an understood rule that 
a the first ——— 


it when 
meeting a gentleman in the street ac. 
quaintenceship, but the custom — not strictly 4+ ty 


Havsrrav.— Watery ira may be made dry and 


pH hen’'s ter, and the pour of the 


found. accom- 
pole W.—We know of nothing that will alter the 
colour of your hair except a dye, and that is always 
injurious. A hairdresser is 
consult. Weare-glad to know 
80 much, 


Fro —1. Yourfathershould ask 
intentions are; and, if he has none, 
business. It is very bad for a girl to 
ing about In the way you describe. 
fatrly good. 


Netire.—Heartburn may be relieved 

if half a ul of table-salt be dissolved 
Siamaful of cold water and then swallowed. 
eyo8 one Cred ond ee 5 Se ne ee hb 


saline water they will soon become 


B. B.—It is a common error to suppose that pipes are 
‘burst by a sudden thaw. The thaw merely finds out the 
ts tae enqention of eter whan. puntiog Sato the ny 

da the ito the icy 
state that bursts waten-pipes of whatever material. 


Ocp Reaper.—If caustic has failed, we cannot tell you 
of anything Some warts will go away if rabbed 

frequently with lemon = se, or anything acid ; some 
can be removed by the application of dry pipeclay 

rubbed in very frequently ; but what will entirely re- 
move them at one time will have no effect at another. 


H. F.—The estimated number of people who enter and 
feave the City of London datly is three-quarters of a 
million, and the ews:s i of vehicles 72,000 
The number of vehicles that poe Baca Cheapside 
alone during the twelve busy hours the day is 
reckoned at about 11,500, or as rearly as possible 16 a 


aninute. 
Lzoat.—If a child be left a will, the father 
cannot make any Sad agate’ tous must still su 
eye Ay pn te Ba oe iy 
to a court of equity for permission to use a portion of 
the child's , on the of his poverty, for 
the father to education. The court may then order 
to employ a certain amount for the purpose 


SP thick woollen stockings. Do not 
hold your feet to the fire ; ee te co'd waltz 
roun the room on the tips of a ee 
siowly from the of standing with your feet flat, 
side by side, to tips ol your toes. Use an effort todo 
this, and lower yourself again as gradually. If you re- 
peat it four or five times, you will find your feet get 





Dossix.—Ia marriage a failure? Whose marriage? 
jim roe | depends on the individuals. Some are no 
mans ones le of making marrieges successful than they 
are of understanding that they are not to get all the 
benefit and share none of the burdens of 


they may enter into. 

SraGe-sTRUCK.— for the stage should hardly 
a feng BA BA yh ag pe As 
the batic - tL. Rif. +B -4 
cacnenannaleme ean walk. There are advertisements 


Miss ConoLigy.—To be married 
give ise at the churoh, ~* 


BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SAY, 


Ix speaking of a person’s faults 
Pray don't forget your own ; 
Remember those with homes of glass 
Should seldom throw a atone, 


bag ey le = should look at home, 
S that point begin. 


We have no right to judge a man 

Until he's fairly tried ; 

Should we not like his company 

We know the world is wide. 

Some may have faults—and who has not 7— 
PR eg os he 
erhaps we may, for aught we know, 
Have fifty to their one. 


By tn tor wee 
Aud one that Ss Fait well; 


Don't apeak of others’ faults until 
We have none of our own. - 


K. C. B.—A gentleman can be sued for breach of 
promise after he has married someone else. 

Furrr.—We have never heard of the wonderful com- 
pound that will make a gentleman fall in love witha 
lady. 


Marrop 1s Haste.—We are ve 
give you the advice you want. You 
a solicitor, 

Lavy Cysts1a —Blushing isa pape snag be of natu’ 
but wears off when the person becom itarised 
with the ways of society. 


Crvi1a.—Uader the ciroumstances it would be prudent 
to have an engagement in order to thoroughly test the 
intentions of the young man. 

CaLraursia.—If your parents are satisfied that the 
young man is honourable and respectable, there can be 
no impropriety in your conduct. 

La Tosca—A husband is only Mable for the debts 
contracted by his wife before marriage to the extent of 
apy property which he may acquire with her. 

m..... Desperanpum.—Your question is,rather out of 

r province, and wo ean anhy abvhan yom bo afte 8 the 
mathe that you have chosen for your nom de plume. 
generally has ant ye statime. At this = 

y ) young ones ata 
in about four years there would be a million rabbits. 


Anyxious.— For un 


sorry we cannot 
better apply to 


lp. 


oe] 


TsrpsicaorK.—l. You could dance if 
asked you, but you need 
‘ou do not wish 
led boy. 


Marmapoxe.—l. 


perfectly legal. 


RvMPLESTILTSKIN.—1. You can be compelled to con. 
eee 2 te errors oS see anetttien © they 
ould become 2. If the rent 

Sn onlouteted ty the Geek. o tedee notte sialic 


PreTronettaA.—On no account consent to a 
marriage. Wait patiently, and do not act in the defianc. 
See he eae —. No 1 ye pombe enonlinny 

ot an affair of great momen: 
and is regarded by all as such. . 

Mapcar._—The Romans had a great veneration for their 
beards, even when shaving became the fashion. The 
poner Yor te & young man was 
greatest ceremony, fand the cat ro of the chin were 
carefully ina gold or silver box, to be presented 
to some god as a tribute of youth, 


Honeesn Ost comestig tors hep, oy, baling hastend, 
who insists upon his wit m, Would take 
the fore of a blavk bed and saltiens gruch, ps byt 
try and get a little business of yourown. You can shat 
the door upon your gelfish man, and let choose 
Spars par eer 


ns —An 
a, Steel an lee’ It can 


ry 
tho cupurtatondest resister : eb fhe on 
pense with the aie. fae 
be married in a district ta which neither of 
oh Se they must obtain a special 


eae —The electric pane Bae 
cert purposes = this country. 
aes operated, just as 
w ) we. 
pe , and the most brillian 
aaiea’ of thie “cistunse a thas segeeduee, GaN pura 


ing the fengus He By hae 

of the throat, and which is the fa 

cases, aepaasie hee teed baestmanictartie ove south, 
and reliable statements are made as to its efficacy. Itis 
a very simple one, rable, and its value 
ought to be tested in the 


at the sight of 
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